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SURVEY COURSES AND THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


By Professor WALDO SHUMWAY 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Tue liberal arts college has traditionally 
required four years of residence for its 
unusually gifted or 
studious scholars have been able to grad- 
uate in three and a half or even three 
Fifty years ago the course of 
studies was entirely prescribed and was 
based on a foundation of Latin and Greek, 
mathematics and logic, history and philos- 


degree, although 


years. 


ophy, with some options in French and 
German and the natural sciences. 

Under the pressure of applicants with 
less training in Latin and Greek and an 
increasing interest in modern languages, 
the sciences, and, more recently, the social 
sciences, new courses of studies were intro- 
duced with distinctive degrees such as 
Literature, Bachelor of 
Bachelor of Philosophy, ete. 
Harvard under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Eliot effected a major revolution by 
adopting the elective system, so-called 
because the student might select his 
courses from year to year subject to cer- 
tain prerequisites designed to secure a 
reasonable sequence within each depart- 
ment. 


Bachelor of 


Seiences, 


Somewhat in the nature of a revulsion 
against this bold stroke, the colleges began 
to experiment with restricted electives, im- 
posing such restraints as the requirement 


that a certain amount of work be taken in 
specified fields such as foreign languages, 
the natural sciences, ete., during the first 
two or three years, the so-called system of 
‘‘oroup requirements.’’ This system is 
admittedly a compromise between the hard 
and fast requirements of the old college 
with its small number of departments, and 
the cafeteria system of the university col- 
lege with its many newly created depart- 
ments, each recognition. 
The result is that instead of every student 
taking a course in natural history, for 


clamoring for 


example, he is offered a choice among bot- 
any, geology and zoology, with perhaps 
bacteriology, physiology, entomology or 
geography thrown in for good measure. 
With 
growth of college constituencies, an in- 
crease in the number of departments could 


But even now 


inereasing specialization and the 


searcely have been avoided. 
it is difficult for an undergraduate, al- 
though aided by a host of advisers and 
deans, to secure a modicum of information 
from each of say twenty departments, and 
absolutely impossible to correlate the in- 
formation so obtained in two or three 
years preparatory to later specialization. 
Accordingly there has come a demand 
for broad introductory surveys of the 
larger fields of human knowledge cutting 
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across the lines of departmental specializa- 
tion. Variously denominated, as survey 
courses, orientation courses, or cultural 
courses, they have already been introduced 
in several of the more liberal universities 
and colleges. Chicago has given for sev- 
eral years a survey of natural science 
under the title ‘‘The Nature of the World 
and of Man’’; Columbia has a notable 
course on Contemporary Civilization; 
while Dartmouth is experimenting with 
courses on Evolution and on the Social 
Order, and still others are being offered or 
are in state of preparation. 

The boldest synthesis yet attempted is 
that of the Experimental College at the 
University of Wisconsin where Professor 
Meiklejohn directs a project in which the 
students spend the first year in the study 
of Athenian civilization during the time of 
Pericles, and the second year is devoted to 
a study of modern American civilization. 
It has been announced that this experiment 
will be discontinued and it is indeed a 
question whether the majority of high- 
school graduates or of college teachers 
are prepared for so abrupt a transition 
from departmentalized thought. 

These tendencies indicate a 
agreement among educators that the work 
of the earlier years should be devoted to a 
broad general foundation upon which to 
rear the more intensive cultivation of 
special studies in the later years. Cor- 
roborative of this conclusion is the rapid 
increase in the number of junior colleges 
during the years since the World War. 
These institutions offer two years only of 
college work, yet more than four hundred 
are now in existence, of which over half 
have come into being during the last fif- 
teen years. They have a total registration 
of over 60,000 students, the great majority 
of whom will not secure any further col- 


general 


lege training. 
The existence of these colleges as well as 
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the implicit division of the four-year col- 
lege into a junior and a senior division 
suggests that this affords a basis for sepa- 
rating the work of the liberal arts college 
into two divisions according to the sepa- 
rate purpose which each must serve. In 
brief it is my proposal that the work of the 
first two years be re-designed to give a sur- 
vey of the principal factors of modern 
cwilization which shall be sufficiently 
sweeping in its scope to satisfy a primary 
objective of orienting the high-school 
graduate to the world in which we live. 
Following this should come comprehensive 
as well as aptitude examinations designed 
to select the superior students adapted to 
the departmental system of education al- 
ready in existence. No others should be 
admitted to the work of the last two years. 

Such a junior-division or pass-division 
college is not, however, to be considered as 
a machine for selecting superior students. 
Its prime purpose is to offer a kind of edu- 
cation, complete in itself, which will sup- 
plement the work of the high school on the 
one hand, and preface the advancement of 
selected graduates in the senior-division or 
honors-division college on the other. 

In such a program it seems unavoidable 
that the college discard completely all for- 
mal admission requirements save gradua- 
tion from an accredited high school, and 
all the present machinery of credits, 
semester hours, grades, and departmental 
machinery incident to the existing bachie- 
lor’s degree, and evaluate anew the content 
and methods appropriate to the aims of its 
respective divisions. 

First let us consider the articulation of 
the junior-division with the high school. 
Here we must bear in mind that this unit 
no longer acts as a college-preparatory 
school, but is attempting to work out a 
program of studies which will form a com- 
plete whole, superimposed on the work of 
the elementary school system. Paren- 
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thetically, it may be remarked that the 
high school now is experimenting with a 
junior and senior division which stand in 
closer correlation with the work of the ele- 
mentary school and the college respec- 
tively. As a result of these changes in the 
educational policies of the high school, 
college teachers have long been aware of 
the inadequacy of high-school preparation 
for the present type of college organiza- 
tion. 

Let me illustrate by two examples. In 
the study of foreign language it is custo- 
mary to evaluate a year of high-school 
credit as equivalent to a half-year of col- 
lege credit, although the classes in high 
school meet as many times a week as those 
in the eollege. Even so, the student who 
has suspended the study of Latin or 
French for one or two years frequently 
finds himself incapable of continuing the 
subject in college. Teachers of science, 
chemistry, physics, and biology in particu- 
lar, are all but unanimous in stating that 
a year of high-school science is not even 
the equivalent of a half-year of the same 
subject in eollege. In the University of 
Illinois there are two introductory courses 
in chemistry, one designed for students 
who have had no previous training in the 
subject, the other for those who have had 
a year of chemistry in high school. It has 
been the experience of that department 
that students who took chemistry in high 
school at least two years previous to enter- 
ing college are unable to carry the work of 
the second introductory course and must 
be transferred to the first. 

There have been many explanations 
offered of such diserepancies as stated 
above, ranging from criticism of high- 
school teaching methods or of the ability 
of the students concerned, to criticism of 
the educational practices of the college. 
It has oceurred to me, and doubtless to 
many others, that the trouble lies in the 
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that French is 
French and chemistry is chemistry no mat- 
ter at what age in years or mental develop- 
ment the subject is studied. We must face 
the fact that although teaching is an indi- 


vidual matter and teachers vary as much 


fallacious assumption 


as students, nevertheless comparative 
studies indicate that individuals tend to 
pass through successive levels of ‘‘teach- 
ability’’ corresponding to their attainment 
of more or less definite mental ages. <Ac- 
cording to this principle, 
physies and high-school history differ from 
college physics and college history far 
more widely than we have assumed in the 
past, and the existence of 
credits in these subjects should not be con- 
sidered a valid reason for excusing college 
students from elementary entering courses 
at the college level. So far as organiza- 
tion is concerned the junior-division col- 
lege should take the position that its 
matriculants have graduated from high 
school; they are to start out on new adven- 
tures in learning, regardless of the par- 
ticular pieces of information they have 
acquired in the past; they are to consider 
that they have attained not learning itself 
but a method of learning suitable to the 
intellectual age they are quitting, and 
which is to be supplemented by new meth- 
ods appropriate to their advancement. 

So, in general, the course of studies will 


high-school 


high-school 


be similar for all new students regardless 
of the particular subjects for which they 
have received credit. Later I shall call 
attention to a method of sectioning for 
ability which has been employed to advan- 
tage in segregating students of superior 
and inferior ability from those in the 
average group. 

It has become conventional that the stu- 
dent carry some fifteen credit-hours per 
semester, with the assumption that each 
hour represents a clock-hour in lecture or 
recitation or some fraction of a clock-hour 
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in laboratory or field work. Under our 
departmental organization different 


courses carry credit varying from one to 
five or more such semester-hours, so that 
the number of courses carried per semes- 
ter may considerably. Assuming 
that 
basis in reality, and recognizing that there 
the 


should 


vary 


our conventional system has some 


are great advantages to student in 


daily preparation, I propose 
further that the junior-division be organ- 
ized with three courses meeting daily for 
five or possibly six days per week. 

We that in 
division the 
required to carry three such subjects for 


may assume the junior- 


curriculum student will be 
four semesters, a total of twelve units of 
instruction. Each of these is to be a sur- 
vey course, cutting across present depart- 
mental lines, and therefore the product of 
interdepartmental groups, something after 
the order of the new divisions proposed by 
the University of Chicago. Such courses, 
to be sure, will vary from institution to in- 
stitution according to the personnel of the 
groups charged with administering the in- 
structional work. They might be complete 
in themselves or form parts of sequences. 
Personally, I towards the idea of 
sequence in three great groups, literature, 


lean 


science, and the social sciences. 

One course each semester, for example, 
should be devoted to the study of litera- 
ture, either English, or, in translation, 
foreign masterpieces, with due attention 
paid to ideas and their influence in the 
development of human thought as well as 
the literary form. Such a course should 
not only teach the student to read, at first 
under instruction, later indepen- 
dently, but it should acquaint him with 
the use of library facilities, and by means 
of oral and written reports lay stress upon 
the correct use of the mother-tongue. 

Another course each semester should be 


devoted to the survey of some field of 


close 
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science, such as biology, viewed as the 
study of life in its varied aspects, geology 
and astronomy with particular reference 
to the earth as a developing unit in a 
cosmic and 


larger chemistry 


physics from the descriptive view-point. 


system, 


The organization of such courses should 
represent problems in omission and con- 
and can be developed only 
the 


forbearance 


densation 
greatest cooperation and 
of the 
They must eschew all aims of 
teaching the 
swollen vocabularies of their sciences, and 
attempt to formulate principles and indi- 
cate how these are applied in modern life. 
Here is a challenge to the professional 
scientist which he will do well to heed un- 


through 


mutual groups con- 
cerned. 


techniques or imparting 


less he wishes to see the college teaching of 
science follow the classics into that limbo 
of lost hopes, the history of education. 

The course in social science awakens the 
greatest curiosity in my mind because | 
have even less personal knowledge in that 
field than in any other. So my sole contri- 
bution can be to suggest what sort of 
course I should myself enjoy and profit by. 
This would be a course which sought to 
interpret the succession of the most impor- 
tant events of history in terms of econom- 
ies, political science, and sociology. 

The formulation of such courses pre- 
sents problems in organization of subject- 
matter, in methods of instructions, and in 
utilization of physical facilities which may 
appear almost insuperable. But the suc- 
cess attending such preliminary experi- 
ments as have been made at institutions 
such as Chicago, Columbia, and Dartmouth 
gives ground for hope that, granted a 
broad-minded and liberal administration, 
we may put our faith in the hands of the 
teachers, secure in the belief that when the 
storm of battle abates, something worth 
while will supervene. 

Certain difficulties with the proposal 
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here outlined are immediately apparent. 
For example, what will become of the 
course in Freshman Rhetorie almost uni- 
versally required, but slowly disappearing 
in those universities, like Columbia and 
Harvard, which are admitting only ecare- 
fully selected students? 
posed that a certain amount of instruction 
in the use of the mother-tongue be given 


It has been pro- 


in connection with the courses in literature 
already described. In addition it may 
appear necessary to offer a two-hour course 
in the essentials of English composition to 
students whose preparation is evidently 
deficient. 

Another problem is that of the foreign 
Here is a question rendered 
increasingly complex by a situation pecu- 
liar to American education. It has been 
pointed out in an earlier section that the 
classics were at one time fundamental in 
the college curriculum, and that they were 


languages. 


cradually supplanted by modern foreign 
Now it that even 
these have only a traditional value in edu- 


languages. appears 
cation at the college level, granting that 
there is no longer any basis for the theory 
of formal discipline. Studies reported a 
few years ago indicate that less than one 
half of all college graduates ever have 
occasion to read a word of a foreign lan- 
guage and fewer still will ever speak or 
There seems to 
be no basis for the cherished belief that a 
liberal education demands at least a read- 
ing knowledge of some language other than 
On the other hand 
students who will continue into the senior- 


much less write a word. 


the mother-tongue. 


division may desire to specialize in for- 
eign language studies and certainly those 
who expect to do research must be pre- 
pared to read at least French and German 
with sufficient facility to understand tech- 
nical articles in these languages. While it 
is still entirely possible to obtain a reading 
knowledge of a language in the last two 
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years of college, and some graduate stu- 
dents have picked up enough French or 
German to worry their way through tech- 
nical zoological papers in less than that 
time, there should be provided facilities 
for ambitious students with high standing 
in aptitude tests and high-school records 
to continue or initiate their work in these 
‘tool’? subjects by means of three-hour 
courses in addition to the required eur- 
riculum. 

This is true also of mathematics; courses 
in solid geometry, algebra, trigonometry 
and analytic geometry, meeting approxi- 
mately three hours a week, should be open 
only to high grade students intending to 
prepare for the senior-division. 

Instruction in musie and fine arts has 
been excluded from the curriculum, with 
the understanding that courses in appre- 
ciation of art will be offered to students in 
the senior-division and that public lectures 
without university credit will be available. 

Military 
and hygiene have also been omitted from 
this curriculum and 
Military science certainly should not be 
given eredit for 
treated like an 
under especial 
while all possible 
organized supervision, should be afforded 
athletic 
absurd to consider such training as an in- 
tegral part of higher education. 
is also an anomaly in the college. 


science, physical education, 


with deliberation. 
an academic degree but 
extra-curricular activity 
supervision. Similarly, 
facilities, including 


for activities, it is manifestly 
Hygiene 

Practi- 
cally all students have had some work in 
high-school physiology; under the scheme 
proposed above, the required course in the 
principles of biology will pay some atten- 
tion to the mechanism of the human body. 

The next question relates to the method 
of instruction. This is of particular sig- 
nificance in the 
because here we have a transitional method 


junior-division college 


between the high school with its text-book, 
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examination-in-fact method, 
independent- 
examination- 
The college 
must introduce the student gradually to 
the lecture method and teach him to take 
notes; introduce him to the library and 
teach him to take more notes; teach him to 
rationalize about these facts in conference 
With his teacher and classmates, in written 


recitation, 
and the university lecture, 
reading, conference, report, 


in-rationalization method. 


reports, and on searching final examina- 
Since it is generally admitted that 
the best way to learn a new technique is to 


tions. 


keep practicing it by increasing applica- 
tion, it appears logical that the survey 
courses should commence at once with leec- 
tures and library assignments in the minor 
fraction of the assigned hours, with con- 
ferences and reports in the major fraction 
until the student commences to find him- 


self. In the second year, lectures and 
library assignments should occupy the 


major portion of the student’s time, while 
conferences and reports consume a smaller 
portion. 

This assumes a division of the instruc- 
tor’s time between lecturing and confer- 
ences, with of course a large amount of 
assistance in conferences and the reading 
of reports and examinations. It also 
assumes that there are capable instructors 
willing to do such work. 

Our standardizing agencies of one kind 
and another have much to answer for. In 
their bland assurance that the Ph.D. rep- 
resents the minimum requirement for suc- 
cessful college teaching, they have over- 
looked the fact that this degree stands for 
rather than interpreta- 
Trained in the me- 


investigational 
tional scholarship. 


chanics of research and imbued with the 
idea that the only way to promotion and 
increased pay lies in the production of 
more and more pages of facts gleaned from 
a smaller and smaller field of specialized 
learning, the teacher comes to feel that the 
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university would be a fine place in which 
to work, ‘‘if it were not for the students.’’ 
It is squarely up to the officers of ad- 
ministration to seek out efficient teachers 
and see that these are encouraged to de- 
velop their especial gifts. While not 
abandoning in the least the high ideals of 
true scholarship, and carrying even further 
the present tendency to reward those who 
are carrying the torch of learning into 
new territories by rapid promotion, in- 
creased salaries, more complete exemption 
from administrative assignments and 
gradual relief from all but the most 
specialized and advanced teaching, it is 
the plain duty of the college to reward in 
commensurate fashion the great teachers 
of each generation by corresponding ad- 
vancements in rank and salary without 
inquiring too closely into their formal 
contributions. To paraphrase an ancient 
motto, if learning maketh man, then let us 
honor that ‘‘productive’’ scholar whose 
labors result not in papers but in men. 
The organization and administration of 
the junior-division college should be taken 
immediately from the control of depart- 
ments. So it seems advisable to place each 
of the half-year survey courses in the 
hands of an interdepartmental committee 
with explicit instructions that they are to 
serve as individuals rather than as mem- 
bers or representatives of their depart- 
ments. These committees might elect rep- 
resentatives to an executive committee in 
each of the three groups mentioned above, 
literature, science, and social science, with 
the function of correlating the four survey 
courses in each group. The group commit- 
tees in turn might elect representatives to 
an executive faculty which, with a dean as 
executive officer, should direct the ap- 
pointment and assignment of teachers, the 
registration and progress of students, and 
all the other details which ean profitably 
be decentralized from the general admin- 


ce 
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istration of the institution. The dean and 
chosen representatives should, of course, 
be members of the council, senate, or what- 
ever the central governing body of the 
institution be called. 

To the office of the dean, there should be 
attached a personnel foree comprising 
officers to serutinize the high-school record 
and to administer aptitude tests on the 
basis of which to divide the registrants into 
conference groups of superior, average, 
and inferior standing. These ratings 
should not be considered permanent but 
sufficiently flexible to admit of readjust- 
ment in the middle of each half-year 
course. These same officers would be 
charged with a serutiny of the progress of 
as represented by of 
superior, average, and inferior, turned in 
at the middle and end of each course. In- 
ferior students might at the option of the 
instructor and dean be required to repeat 
any course. A well-trained physician and 
psychiatrist should form part of the staff 
in order to aid in the cases of students de- 
ficient in physical or mental health. 

A vocational counsellor also should have 
charge of a student employment and a 
placement bureau for graduates. Faculty 
committees with executive secretaries from 
the administrative corps should be charged 
with college discipline and the control of 
extra-curricular activities. There should 
by close liaison between all these agencies 
and those of other colleges in institutions 
of university rank, and very likely bud- 
getary requirements might result in the 
centralization of several of the offices con- 
templated above. 

Finally we turn to the graduation of 
these students and their admission into the 
senior-division college. Our scheme of 
organization requires that comprehensive 
examinations in the three groups here de- 
scribed be administered by the executive 
committees on these groups and that only 


students grades 
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students doing, let us say, superior work 
in the field of specialization chosen and 
average work in the other two be so ad- 
mitted. All others meeting the average 
requirements as determined by the execu- 
tive faculty should be graduated with a 
degree, @.9., Arts, 
awarded by some junior colleges. 

In the senior-division college is the place 
for our system of departments made up of 
divide their 


Associate in as now 


instructors who efforts be- 
tween research and teaching. 


the requirement of administering large 


Freed from 


elementary courses, these instructors will 
find themselves confronted by a highly 
selected and well-read group of students 
ready intensive work and _ rapid 
specialization. 


“Leetures and seminaries, laboratory and 


for 


field projects, and the preparation of semi- 
original reports will occupy the time of the 
He should freed all 
administrative restraints except that of 
suceessfully fifteen of 
class-work per semester, under the advice 
The instructor 


student. be from 


carrying hours 
of a departmental adviser. 
will turn in grades at the end of each 
course aceording to whether the work of 
the student has been superior, average, or 
inferior in quality. No regulations as to 
attendance extra-curricular activities 
should be in foree. At the of 
years, or whenever he has earned sixty 
hours of eredit with a certain proportion 
of superior grades, the senior-division stu- 
dent should receive the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. Such a student, provided he has 
taken the courses in education required by 
state boards, is prepared to do high-school 
teaching. He should be prepared to enter 
graduate professional schools or to enter 
upon graduate courses in a field of aca- 
demic specialization. 

Such a two-year program as that sug- 
gested above might easily be tested in an 
experimental college attached to the col- 


or 


end two 
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lege of arts and sciences in one of our 
great universities or in an independent 
junior college. It may not prove to be a 


practicable method of imparting a general 
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education, but at least it aims at the goal 
of interpreting modern life and that is 
more than can be said of most college 


eurricula. 


READING FOR HONORS WORK AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


By Professor C. V. BOYER 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


In Scnoot AND Society for February 
14, 1931, there appeared an article entitled 
‘‘Honors Work in Institutions Accredited 
by the Association of American Universi- 
ties,’’ the oceasion for which was the same 
as that which has led to the writing of this 
paper, namely, the desire of persons inter- 
ested in higher education for further de- 
tails of a plan which is spreading more 
and more widely throughout the colleges 
and universities of the United States. It 
was found that 81 institutions, or about 
35.7 per cent., of the 227 on the aceredited 
list were offering honors work. ‘‘Of these, 
11 had enrolments of less than 500, 36 had 
enrolments of from 500 to 1,500, and 34 
No sig- 
nificant difference was found between the 


enrolments of more than 1,500.’’ 


practice of the smaller and the larger in- 
Differences there are, to be 
sure, but they have nothing to do with 
size. Swarthmore with its 500 students has 
as complete and successful a system as 
Harvard with its thousands. Sinee the 
word ‘‘honors’’ was used with various 


stitutions. 


meanings in the catalogs, however, signify- 
ing at times simply high grades, the com- 
pilers of the statistics in ScHOOL AND 
Socrety adopted a definition of ‘‘honors 
work’’ which I have accepted for the pur- 
poses of this paper, viz., ‘‘a program of 
independent study, under the direction of 
a faeulty adviser, superseding either in 
part or as a whole regular classroom 
work.’’ 


Certain significant conclusions may be 
rather briefly stated without burdening 
your minds with the statistical tables 
printed in the magazine. It was found 
that 16 institutions permit as a maximum 
only one sixth of the upper-division work 
to be earried for honors; 21 institutions 
allow from a sixth to a third. ‘‘On the 
other hand, 19 universities and colleges 
offer a complete honors program in the 
upper division.’’ Harvard, Dartmouth 
and Swarthmore are examples of institu- 
tions of this sort. Where complete pro- 
erams are not offered, the number of 
honors students is not large, only nine in- 
stitutions having more than 60, and 13 
having only from one to six. Nevertheless, 
all evidence points to the suecess of the 
honors plan: favorable reports were re- 
ceived from the deans of 52 institutions; 
there has been a steady increase in the 
number of institutions adopting it; and 
no college is known to have discarded the 
plan after having once put it in operation. 

As regards the selection of honors stu- 
dents, nearly all of the institutions require 
a high grade in lower division work for 
eligibility to honors. Dean James H. Gil- 
bert, of the University of Oregon, who 
made a first-hand study of honors systems 
in eastern institutions in the fall of 1929, 
states in his report that ‘‘In all the insti- 
tutions visited, honors work does not be- 
gin until the junior year.’’ The reason for 


this, as pointed out by Abraham Flexner 
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in ‘‘Reading for Honors at Swarthmore,’’ 
(Introduction) is that our educational or- 
ganization in the schools is on such a low 
level as to render selection of competent 
workers unreliable. ‘‘The elementary 
schools level down; the high schools level 
down. The schools therefore do not locate 
exceptional ability and do not train it.’’ 
Nevertheless, the actual selective process 
does begin much earlier at Swarthmore 
and other institutions of limited enrolment 
where entrance examinations are given and 
the number of applicants is far in excess 
of those accepted. Where students are ad- 
mitted on certificate, as in state universi- 
ties, the student’s record after he has en- 
tered college is the only reliable test of his 
mental capacity for such work as the read- 
ing for honors imposes. Dean Gilbert 
states that ‘‘the common practice is to pick 
the upper twenty-five per cent., although 
in some cases an absolute standard is set 
(all A and B record or 2.6 average) and 
all students who attain this standard are 
eligible irrespective of the number or per- 
centage of the student body. At the be- 
ginning of the Swarthmore experiment 
about ten per cent. were picked for honors 
privileges but steady improvement in the 
quality of the student body . . has raised 
the percentage to about 35.’’ 

The practice at Oregon has been to ad- 
mit to honors work the upper one third of 
the men and the upper one third of the 
women at the end of their sophomore year. 
Over a period of three years the average 
grade for women who within this 
third was 2.5 and for men 2.9. As a re- 
sult, these figures have been definitely 
adopted, but as students who have been 
here two years have not always cleared the 
lower-division requirements and are con- 
sequently not in position to carry the extra 
burden of honors work, eligibility has now 
been fixed at 2.5 and 2.9 respectively for 
women and men at the time of granting 
the junior certificate. The grade average 


were 
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is not, however, the exclusive determinant 
of eligibility. 
for one reason or another, the ablest stu- 


Experience has shown that, 


dents are not always among the upper 
third of the class at the end of their sopho- 
more year. On this account, 
who are highly recommended for mental 
strength and initiative by instructors who 
know them personally may be made eligible 
The place- 


students 


by action of the honors council. 
ment is in no ease final. Any student who 
has registered for honors may at any time 
be asked to withdraw if his capacity or 
interest appears inadequate to the work 
required. 

The proper conduct of the honors system 
has everywhere been found to be expensive. 
At the outset the direction of honors stu- 
dents, which is in the nature of tutorial 
work, is an extra burden voluntarily as- 
sumed by instructors for the good of the 
eause. In the survey printed in ScHOoOoL 
AND Socrety little evidence is to be found 
that eolleges make special provision for 
honors work by additions to the faculty, 
except in those institutions just noted 
which have been able to offer a complete 
program in the upper division. The extra 
work which one man can earry in addition 
to his regular schedule is by the nature of 
the case limited; at least one hour a week 
is required for conference, whether the 
conference be attended by one student or 
ten, and the amount of preparation on the 
part of the instructor is often greater for 
an honors conference than for a classroom 
lecture. As honors groups must be small, 
and as a teacher carrying a regular load 
can meet but few of these groups, the num- 
ber of students who ean be eared for is 
limited and the growth of the system im- 
peded if extra funds are not forthcoming. 
In the 81 institutions surveyed, the stu- 
dent-instructor ratio ranged from 4 to 16. 
Where special provision is made for honors 
work by engaging instructors, a class is 
opened for two students and an enrolment 
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of seven is regarded as the maximum for 
How great the expense of such 
a system is obvious. The work at Dart- 
mouth was confined to English until an 
endowment of $1,500,000 made it possible 
to extend the system throughout the college 
(James H. Gilbert, ‘‘A Brief Survey of 
Certain Educational Programs and Poli- 


efficiency. 


cies in American Universities and Col- 
leges’’). Swarthmore was able to offer a 
complete program only because the Gen- 
eral Education Board made a grant of 
$240,000 for this purpose, a grant supple- 
mented by a $50,000 gift from the Car- 
negie Foundation for library purposes and 
numerous gifts and scholarships from pri- 
vate individuals. (Robert C. Brooks, 
‘‘Reading for Honors at Swarthmore.’’) 
Only a vast endowment makes Harvard’s 
tutorial system possible. 

Since the object of honors work is to 
promote independent study and research 
it is the custom in most institutions, though 
not in all, to excuse honors candidates 
from regular classroom attendance. Some- 
times, as at Dartmouth, they attend on 
recommendation of the instructor such lee- 
tures as will presumably help them in their 
independent studies ; sometimes, as at Yale, 
the dean of the college determines how 
many hours may be earried for honors in 
addition to the schedule which is required. 
At Oregon, honors courses themselves carry 
eredit and the number of hours taken is 
limited only by the offerings and univer- 
sity requirements. The student is allowed 
much freedom in his choice of courses, the 
final comprehensive examination being re- 
garded as a sufficient guide to his choice. 
Because his knowledge is to be finally de- 
termined by this examination, he is also 
privileged to attend or not, as he chooses, 
the course examinations during the last 
two quarters of his senior year. 

The content of the program in different 
institutions varies in many minor details 
but in only one significant detail. We 
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might divide the honors systems into two 
types, the one comprehending those col- 
leges which provide a complete program 
for the work of the upper division, the 
other taking in the remainder of the in- 
stitutions where honors work is incidental. 
The method at Dartmouth and Swarthmore 
impresses me as ideal, assuming that the 
purpose of the system is to cultivate alert- 
ness of mind, original thinking, and a 
critical spirit. The method, indeed, is not 
unlike that of a graduate seminar. 

In addition to attending such regular 
lectures as may interest him, the honors 
candidate meets with his group once or 
twice a week, in the afternoon or evening, 
in sessions officially of two hours each but 
often lasting twice that long owing to in- 
terest aroused in the discussion. Each 
student prepares a paper once a week or 
once in three weeks, according to the size 
of the class and the nature of the paper. 
An incomplete bibliography, usually of 
classical works on the subject, is supplied 
but the student is supposed to supplement 
this with later books and articles. Where 
two or three weeks are allowed to the pre- 
paration of a paper, copies of the papers 
are supplied to other members of the group 
before the meeting of the class in order to 
improve the quality of the criticism when 
the paper is read. 

The group meeting to discuss papers 
consists of one or two teachers, five or six 
student members, and visitors, who may be 
undergraduates not enrolled for honors or 
campus visitors of distinction in the very 
subject under discussion. Any one may 
take part in the debate. Because those 
present have had every opportunity to in- 
form themselves on the subject-matter of 
the meeting, the writers of papers are 
stimulated to do their best and to leave no 
source of information unexamined. In the 
discussion itself the paper is criticized for 
its diction, its syntax, and its organization, 
as well as for its accuracy and the cogency 
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of its reasoning. The presence of two in- 
structors who take part in the debate and 
often uphold conflicting opinions adds no 
small zest to the conference. From an 
educational point of view nothing could be 
sounder than a method which demonstrates 
that difference of opinion on social and 
scientific matters may exist in spite of the 
most honest intellectual efforts to arrive at 
the truth. Submission to ex cathedra ut- 
terances or to the mere name of authority 
is not likely to survive as a mental attitude 
after such training. Prejudice breaks 
down and with it the tendency to condemn 
departure from herd-mindedness. On the 
other hand, the assumption of the ignorant 
but conceited undergraduate that a shrug 
of the shoulders and a contemptuous 
epithet suffice to destroy an argument fares 
just as badly. Such training as that offered 
by these discussion groups could hardly 
be improved upon for cultivating a con- 
siderate and rational attitude of mind. 

Where the full program is not in force, 
the conduct of honors assumes various 
forms. At Brown, for example, the super- 
vised reading plan is used in the depart- 
ments of English, foreign languages, and 
philosophy. In other departments the so- 
called ‘‘eourse plan”’ is followed, including 
‘double courses’’ giving extra credit for 
collateral reading, and seminar courses. 
At Oregon we have worked out two plans: 
one is ealled ‘‘Honors with Thesis,’’ the 
other ‘‘General Honors.’’ 

In the former, the student attempts to 
cover one subject thoroughly. The English 
department has published a list of books 
and authors ranging from Greek tragedy 
to American comedy, a critical knowledge 
of which will be expected of the candidate 
when he comes up for examination. In 
addition, he is required to write a thesis 
on some phase of one subject. The object 
is to cover a wide field intelligently and to 
cultivate a small field intensively. A course 
called ‘‘Honors Reading,’ carrying an 
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elastic number of hours of credit, is offered 
for juniors and another for seniors. Stu- 
dents register in these courses singly or in 
groups. If several students register with 
one instructor and if they are all equally 
well prepared by way of background, he 
directs their joint reading, asks for papers, 
and discusses them with the 
their needs are different he 
separately one hour a week. 

attitude of the student affects the nature 
of the assignments. He may be a person 
who asks for definite assignments, or he 
may be one who wants liberty to read in 
The former type we regard 


group. If 
meets them 
The mental 


his own way. 
as not, properly speaking, of honors eali- 
ber; we hope to develop in him intellectual 
curiosity and capacity to direct his own 
work. Such students are usually attracted 
to honors work by the lure of the distine- 
tion of having their names on the Com- 
mencement program rather than by any 
native desire for independent research. 

In addition to courses called ‘‘ Honors 
Courses,’’ any upper division course may, 
with the consent of the honors council, be 
taken for honors. Before granting its con- 
sent, the council demands a description of 
the course showing how its program is to 
be differentiated from the same course as 
given for regular students. The usual 
procedure is to demand broader reading 
than is asked of the ordinary student and 
to require a term paper calling for inde- 
pendent work in investigating and organ- 
izing material. The rules of the council 
would permit of a special section being 
made up of honors students to be conducted 
with greater rapidity or greater intensity 
according to need, but so far there has been 
insufficient demand to justify the estab- 
lishment of such a section. 

The scheme called ‘‘General Honors’’ is 
an attempt to avoid specialization and to 
relate the knowledge of several fields. The 
‘atalog announcement states that the stu- 
dent shall study in three related fields, such 
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as English, philosophy, and history, or 
education, psychology, and sociology, over 
a period of two years. Owing to the 
difficulty of getting teachers of different 
subjects to relate their courses for the bene- 
fit of the honors student, the current prac- 
tice has been to allow students to take a 
course in philosophy, one in English, and 
another in education, say, without actually 
binding them together, but requiring of 
the student extra work in each course. The 
results have not been nearly so satisfactory 
as in the scheme of honors with thesis. 
The students have not been as carefully 
coached; they have not read as widely; 
nor have they an equivalent fund of knowl- 
edge or the same critical attitude towards 
it. 

The scheme of general honors, neverthe- 
less, is an experiment in the right direction. 
It is a failure, but a failure on account of 
lack of teachers and funds to do what is 
being successfully done in private institu- 
tions with ample funds at their disposal. 
Honors work in English at Swarthmore, 
for example, was conceived ‘‘as a study of 
the development of English thought and 
culture as embodied in literature, history 
and philosophy, rather than the history and 
appreciation of literature alone.’’ (Philip 
M. Hicks, ‘‘ Honors Courses in English.’’ 
English Jour. 18: 230-7, March, 1929.) 
One half of the student’s time is allotted 
to English, one quarter to history and one 
To prevent the 
work from becoming a glorified survey 


quarter to (philosophy. 


course, a survey of the whole field is de- 
manded as a prerequisite. The program 
is then divided into six parts: 

I. English literature of the periods of 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton. 

II. The social and political history of 
England from the Black Death to restora- 
tion of Charles IT. 

III. The transition in England from 
Mediaeval to Modern thought during the 
Renaissance and the Reformation. 
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IV. English literature from the French 
revolution to the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

V. History of England from the French 
revolution to the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

VI. Philosophy and science in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. 

To carry out this scheme Swarthmore 
has bent every effort. The candidates are 
organized into small groups of five or six 
students and two instructors, who meet 
every week for papers and discussions as 
above described, each instructor being re- 
quired to direct and pass on the work in 
all three subjects. Each instructor will 
probably conduct three groups. That such 
a system has led to ‘‘renewed vigor in the 
classroom teaching of the instructors en- 
gaged in it’’ and to the breaking down of 
inter-departmental barriers is not to be 
doubted, but without question it calls also 
for a highly paid staff with plenty of leis- 
ure, a demand that the state universities 
are unable to meet, the taxpayers of the 
state having not as yet been converted from 
the so-called democratic notion of quantity 
education to that of quality. That is why 
our system of general honors breaks down. 

In nearly all institutions offering honors 
programs the custom prevails of final com- 
prehensive examinations. The practice is 
variable in respect to written or oral ex- 
aminations and as regards the requirement 
of a thesis. Swarthmore relies almost en- 
tirely upon written examinations which are 
read by outside professors. The examina- 
tion period covers a period of five or six 
days during which period the student 
writes from eight to twelve three-hour 
papers which are mailed to the examiners 
as fast as written. After the completion 
of this test the examiners come to the cam- 
pus to conduct the final orals in order to 
satisfy themselves concerning any doubtful 
candidates. During the first few years 
greater stress was laid on the orals, but as 
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the written examinations were found to be 
adequate and as the number of candidates 
increased to such an extent as to render 
oral examining physically difficult, reliance 
was placed more and more on the written 
test. 

At Oregon we have in the past depended 
on the oral examination supplemented by 
the thesis. This test is given a week or so 
before the regular examinations and the 
thesis must be ready in time to allow of its 
being read before the examination. The 
examination lasts for two hours and is at- 
tended by a committee of the department 
and one member of the honors council who 
is not a member of the department. These 
examinations have been a rigorous and sat- 
isfaectory test, and although something of a 
strain on the candidates have not proved 
injurious. There is a good deal to be said 
in favor of the oral test as a means of deter- 
mining the eandidate’s ability to respond 
readily under trying circumstances and as 
a type of test much more frequent in actual 
life than the written examination. Never- 
theless, as the number of candidates in- 
creases, the difficulty imposed by time ap- 
proaches the insuperable. The instruction 
of regular classes continues during the week 
that honors students are being examined, 
and as the end of the academic year draws 
near faculty duties increase; the number 
of extra two-hour periods that a busy man 
ean find at this time is limited. On this 
account we shall, if there is any perceptible 
increase in honors students, be compelled 
in another year to resort to written ex- 
aminations. 

I have enumerated in passing some of 
the obstacles that stand in the way of the 
operation and expansion of the honors 
plan. The difficulties noted in the survey 
that I have several times referred to are 
lack of student interest, indifference or 
hostility of faculty members, and the need 
of extra help and funds. The hostility of 
faculty members usually springs from this 
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lack of help and funds, on account of which 
they are compelled to sacrifice independent 
research activities of their own and assume 
tasks that are too burdensome for them. 
The lack of interest among students is con- 
nected closely with the other difficulties. 
There is the initial difficulty of overcom- 
ing the inertia of students, their habitual 
reliance upon daily assignments and fre- 
quent examinations to keep them up to the 
mark, the tendency to loaf, the excitement 
and prestige of outside activities, the lack 
of prestige of intellectual excellence, and 
the absence of any real intellectual curi- 
osity. James Bryce, in ‘‘The American 
Commonwealth,’’ long ago noted the ab- 
sence of the spirit of study in our institu- 
tions of learning. 
wrote, ‘‘those who in American Universi- 
ties regret what they think the deficient 
interest taken by undergraduates in their 
studies and the preponderating attraction 
of inter-university contests in such games 
as football, have begun to canvass the 
question whether the introduction of 
honour courses and of competitions for 


**Accordingly,’’ he 


literary and scientific distinctions may not 
be needed. Observers from other countries 
have long expected that such a debate 
would some day arise, and await with 
curiosity its issue.’? The implication is 
plain that the observers from other coun- 
tries believe that the rousing of interest in 
study depends upon an appeal to the in- 
stinet of competition. Abraham Flexner’s 
statement that an adequate contribution 
by the United States to civilization—‘‘to 
the art of government, the art of living, 
to science, literature, and art’’—depends 
upon a_ substitution of excellence for 
mediocre ability and mediocre training 
(Introduction to ‘‘Reading for Honors 
at Swarthmore,’’) justifies, if we accept 
the statement, the introduction of an 
honors plan, yet still leaves us groping 
for an incentive to the successful opera- 
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tion of such a plan. The mere oppor- 
tunity to study independently is perhaps 
inducement enough to the few students 
in every college in whom _ intellectual 
curiosity is already stirring; appeals by 
professors to the ambitions of the excep- 
tionally gifted may arouse others; and 
course-work itself may so expand the 
minds of still others as to swell the number 
of applicants for admission to candidacy. 
All these incentives do, as a matter of fact, 
operate, and the students moved by them 
constitute now our honor roll. But the 
numbers are not sufficient; too many men 
of latent intellectual power are unmoved; 
other activities in which their pre-eminence 
is recognized by the mass of students draw 
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them away from honors courses. This 
state of affairs can be best remedied by 
competition, by the meeting in groups, as 
is done at Dartmouth and Swarthmore, 
where mind is brought sharply in conflict 
with mind and every incentive to excellence 
that operates on the athletic field, in class 
politics, in social organization, is called 
forth in the contest for intellectual su- 
premacy. Lack of men and money pre- 
vents us from demonstrating as we should 
like what might be done. Nevertheless, 
every forward step that we make in en- 
listing the interest of the stronger student 
intellects brings us nearer our goal by pro- 
ducing the very type of leadership that we 
need to assist us. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


SITE OF THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
CENTER IN PARIS 

ACCORDING to a special cable to The New 
York Times the Commission on Sites and Mon- 
uments of the Department of the Seine has ap- 
proved the American students’ center projected 
by the philanthropist Mr. Edward Tuck. When 
an option was taken on the property where Mr. 
Tuck proposes to construct this modern univer- 
sity center, supplying for American students in 
Paris the facilities and recreational advantages 
available on American campuses, there was 
some protest. This property is part of the 
land belonging to the Marie Thérése Infirmary 
and its gardens had been the home of Chateau- 
briand for several years. 

The idea of building an American students’ 
center on this ground was repugnant to lovers 
of literature and of old Paris, and the govern- 
ment was asked to list the site as a historical 
one so that no changes could be made and its 
appearance would be preserved as in the time 
of Chateaubriand. 

The Commission on Sites and Monuments 
was instrueted to conduct an investigation and 
has now made its report, which favors author- 
izing the American project. The commission 
first examined the property to ascertain its ex- 
act connection with Chateaubriand, and it was 


found that he actually inhabited it from 1826 
to 1838. The buildings in which he lived, how- 
ever, had been completely altered and his mem- 
ory seemed principally associated with the gar- 
dens. 

Chateaubriand in his writing recounts that he 
planted three cedars of Solomon, two druidical 
oaks and a double alley of chestnuts. After ex- 
amining the plans for the American center the 
commission discovered that the chestnuts had 
disappeared and in the garden only two cedars 
remained and the oak trees had vanished. 

Thus the student center as arranged in the 
plans would change nothing of Chateaubriand’s 
day. The garden he lingered in will be pre- 
served as well as the two trees he planted. The 
only change asked of the American architects 
is that they construct a grille fence instead of a 
solid wall so that Chateaubriand’s garden will 
be visible to the publie from the Boulevard Ras- 
pail. As the new American buildings will be 
sereened by foliage, they can be built without 
detriment to the site. 


EMPIRE TRAVEL FOR BRITISH 
STUDENTS 
AN article in Nature states that for the past 
eight years parties of Canadian undergradu- 
ates, numbering from 50 to 150, and represent- 
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ing most of the universities of Canada, have 
made a summer tour in Europe under the 
auspices of the Overseas Education League. 
The party usually leaves Montreal for Glasgow 
towards the end of June, and spends about a 
month in Great Britain, visiting such centers as 
St. Andrews, Edinburgh, Grasmere, Bangor, 
Stratford-on-Avon, Oxford, Cambridge, London 
and the south coast of England. A further 
fortnight is then spent in Switzerland, Ger- 
many and France, before the party embarks for 
Quebee. Last year the continental section of 
the tour ineluded visits to Geneva, Innsbruck, 
Oberammergau, Munich, Stuttgart and Paris. 

These tours represent one activity only of 
the Overseas Education League. Organized in 
1910, on a definitely non-commercial basis, by 
Major Ney, of Winnipeg, the league was origin- 
ally designed to foster understanding between 
Canada and Great Britain. Its scope has grad- 
ually widened, and now it “seeks to emphasize 
the significance attaching to citizenship in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, to interpret 
Britain and France to the two great branches 
of the Canadian people through a closer edu- 
cational and eultural association, and to de- 
velop a consciousness of the rdle of education 
as a means to international understanding and 
amity.” It organizes summer schools of En- 
glish, French, music, drama, ete. at Oxford, 
Paris, and other centers; and, in all, some six 
thousand teachers and undergraduates have 
taken advantage of its arrangements. The 
governor-general of Canada is honorary presi- 
dent of the league, and among other patrons 
and supporters are the governor-general of the 
Union of South Africa; Lord Plumer, the 
Right Honorable L. C. Amery, honorary vice- 
presidents; the primate of all Canada, presi- 
dent, and Major F. J. Ney, vice-president and 
honorary organizer. 

This summer, for the first time, a return 
visit to Canada of a party of university stu- 
dents from Great Britain has been arranged 
under the auspices of the league. A group of 
about twenty men and women students of the 
University of St. Andrews, representative of 
the various years and faculties, have sailed for 
Canada in the company of the home-going 
Canadian undergraduates and various other 
Canadian parties. Professor John Read, pro- 
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fessor of chemistry in the United College, St. 
Andrews, is leading the party, and the tour 
will occupy a period of about five weeks. The 
visit will be restricted to the eastern provinces, 
and the party will visit such centers as Quebee, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto and Kingston. The 
return journey from Toronto to Quebee will be 
the 
Throughout the tour opportunities will be af- 


made by water via Thousand Islands. 


forded the members of gaining a first-hand 
knowledge of the educational institutions, eul- 
ture, home-life and resources of the Dominion. 
The undertaking is said to provide the first 
instance of an organized visit to a British 
Dominion by a body of university students from 
Great Britain. 


PLANS FOR A SURVEY ON EYE 
STRAIN 

A COMPREHENSIVE study of the strain on eye- 
sight in school activities is being undertaken as 
a joint project of various departments of Co- 
lumbia University and the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness, it is announced by 
Lewis H. Carris, managing director of the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness. 

Plans have been completed for this research, 
after a year of planning by Teachers College, 
staff members of the department of ophthal- 
mology in the medical school, authorities in 
related fields within the university, and staff 
members of the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness. 

Serious concern is felt over the fact that chil- 
dren spend a large proportion of their school 
time in work demanding close, careful eye work, 
as in reading and writing. Yet, there has been 
no investigation made heretofore on the possi- 
bilities of reducing this so-called “eye-load.” 

In most schools there is no standardization of 
lighting and seating arrangements; the printed 
materials with which the children work may 
vary from very large print to very small print; 
and in many instances the vision of the pupils 
frequently does not receive even a cursory ex- 
amination. 

Among the problems to be studied are: How 
much time ought a child with normal vision to 
spend in reading? Which materials would 
cause him least fatigue? Which materials are 
best suited to children with eye defects? Ought 
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children of five and six years of age to engage 
in close eye-work ? What kind of lighting is 
best suited to the varying age levels of readers? 
What degree and intensity of lighting is best? 

The proposed plan of research recognizes the 
complexity of the problem. Extensive research 
extending over a period of several years and 
engaging educators, ophthalmologists, ilumi- 
nating engineers and others will be necessary. 

It is expected that the results obtained from 
this investigation will justify a readjustment of 
school procedures related to the use of vision. 
For instance, one size of type may be ad- 
vantageous under a certain kind of lighting, but 
another type may be better under different 
lighting eonditions. 

Four factors seem predominant in the prob- 
lems: (1) the vision of the child; (2) the 
lighting conditions under which he works; (3) 
the materials he uses; and (4) the length of time 
he uses them. A program of research which 
takes into consideration among other factors 
these four predominant factors should eventu- 
ally produce practical results that will lead to 
sound educational practice. 

A general plan has been formulated for this 
program of research under the general direction 
of Professor M. B. Hillegas, of Teachers Col- 
lege. Members of the faculties of Columbia 
University will advise upon those aspects of the 
problem within their fields. Graduate students 
in different departments will work on parts of 
the program under the advisement of the pro- 
The National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness will assist in the 


fessors concerned. 


work. 

Miss Roma Gans, research associate at Teach- 
ers College, will be in direct charge of the in- 
vestigation. Her association with the research 
work in the college will make it possible to en- 
list the assistance of graduate students within 
the college and also the help of those who oc- 
cupy positions in the schools in various parts of 
the country. 

No time limit is set for the completion of the 
work, neither is the scope of the problem be- 
ing limited to fit a given group of workers. 
The plan is to carry the investigations over as 
long a period of time and into as many fields 
as is necessary. 

Steps have already been taken toward a 
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definite starting-point in the work. A com- 
prehensive survey of the eye-load of the school 
children from the ages of five to ten years is 
in process. This survey is taking into con- 
sideration the four important phases previously 
mentioned. Separate studies in the fields of 
physics and sight-saving classes have been 


started. 


EXPERIMENTAL ENTRANCE PRO- 
GRAM AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

THE University of Southern California has 
announced that it will inaugurate in September 
a three-year experiment with a group of 70 se- 
lected entrants to measure validity of tests of 
scholastic aptitude and of high-school grades as 
entrance criteria for admission to college. The 
experiment will be carried on in the College of 
Letters, Arts and Seiences. Admission and in- 
struction of the experimental entrance group 
go forward according to the following plan: 

A group will be selected who are secondary- 
school graduates, of age not to exceed twenty- 
one years, who do not meet the set entrance re- 
quirements in certain particulars as announced 
for the University of Southern California. In- 
dividuals will be selected by the use of entrance- 
test criteria which measure scholastic aptitude 
and two personal judgments as to scholastic 
promise, one of which should be from a high- 
school principal. Students in the experimen- 
tal entrance group will not be permitted at any 
time in their college careers to compete in inter- 
collegiate athleties, and during the time that 
they are members of this group may not hold 
membership in campus clubs or societies or 
other campus groups, and may not be pledged 
to a fraternity or sorority, or live in a frater- 
nity or sorority house. They will be required 
to live in the university dormitories or in the 
homes of their parents. 

The earning of a scholastie average of 1.5 or 
higher (a grade between a B and a C) for the 
work of the year in a special study program 
will be accepted as sufficient evidence to justify 
full admission to the university with advanced 
standing in the subjects for which a passing 
grade has been made. Each case of scholarship 
average between 1.5 and 1.0 will be considered 


on its merits. Members of the experimental 
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entrance group who do not earn a 1.0 scholastic 
average will be denied further enrolment in the 
University of Southern California until the 
usual entrance criteria have been met. 

The group will be closely observed and given 
guidance based on scientific studies with the 
view of developing, if possible, methods of 
study and work which will increase the prob- 
ability of collegiate suecess. The group will be 
divided into two groups of 35 each for instrue- 
tional purposes, so that significant contrasts 
will be made possible. Examinations on which 
selections for the year 1931-1932 will be based 
are scheduled for August 28 and 29. 


ENROLMENT AT THE SUMMER SES- 
SION OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY’s thirty-second summer 
session has an enrolment of 14,016, the largest 
in the history of the college, according to official 
figures issued by the university. The highest 
previous registration was 14,007 in 1928. 

Business and professional men and women, 
undergraduates and students from Algeria to 
Newfoundland and from every state in the 
union, are entered in one or more of the 1,086 
courses offered. Of those registered 68.5 per 
cent. are women. 

The largest single group enrolled is studying 
for an A.M. degree in philosophy. The second 
largest group is taking regular work in Colum- 
bia College, while those seeking a master’s de- 
gree in political science form a close third. 

Registrations in courses in pure science, edu- 
cation, law, architecture, engineering and busi- 
ness are likewise “impressive.” 

Geographically, the greatest number of stu- 
dents come from the north Atlantie states, in- 
cluding New York, Connecticut, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island and Vermont. 
the north central group. The south provides 
the third largest, while the far west ranks 
fourth. Thirty-seven foreign countries and all 
the island possessions of the United States are 
represented. 

A vocational analysis of the figures indi- 
cates that of those engaged in the teaching 
profession, the greatest number were from 
secondary schools. In this division, 4,095 were 
enrolled, while elementary-school teachers num- 
bered 1,258. 


Seeond is 
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Other registrations include 967 teachers in 
higher educational institutions, 439 school prin- 
cipals, 266 supervisors, 255 private school 
teachers, 221 teachers in normal schools, 169 
school superintendents, 121 teachers in hospitals 
and 33 sehool librarians. 

Students journeyed from thirty-seven foreign 
countries and all the island possessions of the 
United States to attend the summer school, 
which is entering its final week. Countries rep- 
resented this year which sent no students in 
1930 ineluded Abyssinia, Algeria, Australia, the 
Bahama Islands, East Africa, Czechoslovakia, 
Newfoundland, Poland, Russia, Seotland and 


Switzerland. 


BENNINGTON COLLEGE 


GROUND was broken on August 7 for the five 
projected buildings which will constitute the 
founding of Bennington College. Over one 
thousand people were present at the ceremonies. 

Mr. Robert Frost, a trustee of the institution, 
read a poem, and Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
also a trustee, spoke on the new education. Dr. 
William E. 


the League of Nations, discussed education and 


Rapperd, formerly an official of 


international relations, and Dr. William Allan 
Neilson, president of Smith College, weleomed 
Bennington to the ranks of New England in- 
stitutions for women. 

Other speakers on the program were Gov 
ernor Stanley C. Wilson, of Vermont; the 
Reverend Vincent Ravi Booth, who turned the 
first shovelful of earth, and Dr. Robert O. 
Leigh, president of the college. The Rev. Dr. 
Anson Phelps Stokes, canon of the Washing- 
ton Cathedral, pronounced the benediction. 

Among the guests were Dr. Harry A. Gar- 
field, president of Williams College and chair- 
man of the Institute of Politics, as well as a 
large number of others from Williamstown, 
which is only eighteen miles from Bennington. 
Construction on the new college buildings 
four dwelling halls and a commons—began on 
the morning after the exercises. A large red 
barn forming three sides of a square will be 
remodeled to house temporary recitation rooms, 
laboratories, a library and administrative offices. 
The college will open in September, 1932, with 
a freshman class of eighty. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE PRO- 
LONGATION OF SCHOOLING 

At a conference of the President’s Emergency 
Committee for Unemployment on August 5 a 
plan was worked out to encourage students to 
remain in edueational institutions instead of 
seeking employment. 

Objectives outlined during the conference are: 


l. To take advantage of the present period of 
unemployment and part-time employment by en- 
couraging the greatest possible utilization of op- 
portunities for preparation for future positions 
and for the enrichment of American life. 

2. To keep all children under 16 years of age 
in school in this time of surplus labor and in- 
creasing demands of industry for skill and judg- 
ment, 

3. To encourage undergraduates and members 
of 1931 high-school and college graduating classes 
to remain in school. 

4. To urge that increasing effort be made by 
institutions of learning for guidance programs 
that will direct young people not only into fields 
of usefulness but into fields where their services 


will be in demand. 


The plan, as explained by Miss Olga Jones, 
who is directly in charge of the work, is to ob- 
tain the cooperation of local school officials and 
civic and business organizations in urging those 
to continue in some sort of educational training 
who have not yet graduated or otherwise dis- 
continued their schooling. 

The plan proposes to provide employment for 
those most needing it and to make possible 
greater opportunities for young persons through 
preparation for future positions. 

Included among those attending the confer- 
ence were W. W. Husband, assistant secretary 
of labor; James E. Cummings, National Cath- 
olie Welfare Conference; W. Ellwood Baker, 
general secretary, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; Miss Edith Rockwood, National 
League of Women Voters; Louis A. Kahlbach 
and Maris M. Proffitt, U. S. Office of Eduea- 
tion; Joy E. Morgan and L. W. Ashby, Na- 
tional Edueation Association; Miss Katherine 
F. Lenroot, Children’s Bureau; John Cummings 
and Frank Cushman, Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Edueation. Other organizations have in- 
dicated that they will cooperate. 
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THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY AND 
PROFESSOR MILLER 


EXONERATING Dr. Herbert A. Miller, pro- 
fessor of sociology at Ohio State University, 
from all charges preferred against him by the 
trustees of the Ohio State University, and 
from all the alleged grounds of his summary 
dismissal on May 21 of this year, the investi- 
gating committee of the American Association 
of University Professors, in a preliminary re- 
port, released on August 10 from the associa- 
tion’s office in Washington, points out that 
the action of the trustees was a grave viola- 
tion of “every essential safeguard” in preserv- 
ing freedom of speech and the security of the 
professor’s tenure of position. The attitude of 
the Board of Trustees, according to the com- 
mittee, is in this case “directly opposed to sound 
publie policy, to good educational practice and 
to long established university ideals.” 

Examining the “Bombay incident,” in which 
Professor Miller was alleged in a public state- 
ment of the trustees to have “incited the Hindus 
to civil disobedience,” the report finds that his 
brief remarks were “a proper expression of 
opinion from an authority in Dr. Miller’s field, 
and that it (the speech) aroused no objection 
with respect to its propriety in any responsible 
quarter other than the Board of Trustees of 
Ohio State University.” As to the complaints 
which the board declares it has received for sev- 
eral years against Dr. Miller’s alleged radical- 
ism on social and racial questions, the investi- 
gators were unable to discover any evidence of 
such dissatisfaction. On the contrary, Dr. Mil- 
ler is found to have been moderate and well- 
balanced in his expression of views on such 
problems. 

The report claims evidence of bad faith in the 
handling of Professor Miller’s case by the trus- 
tees and the university administration. Presi- 
dent George W. Rightmire, of the university, 
it is shown, gave the reassuring impression last 
October to the dean of the college, to the head 
of the department of sociology and to Dr. 
Miller himself that the charges would be fairly 
investigated and full justice done. Yet between 
that time and the date of his dismissal, on May 
21, Professor Miller was not informed of any 
charges or given further intimation that he 
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might be discharged. As a result of the evi- 
dence, the committee records its conviction that 
personal animus against the professor, on the 
part of one or two members of the Board of 
Trustees, was solely responsible for the arbi- 
trary action. 

A protest against Dr. Miller’s 
signed by 153 members of the Ohio State fac- 
This pro- 


dismissal, 


ulty, was presented some time ago. 
test the investigating committee regards as fully 
justified, because the confidence of many fac- 
ulty members in the official protection of free- 
dom and tenure “has been destroyed by the 
temper and actions of the present board and 
the president.” According to the report, “The 
board has insisted throughout on its position of 
legal authority and has failed to recognize its 
position of publie trust. Until the board is 
ready to concede that there are no university 
acts, procedures or policies, whether relating to 
academic freedom, to security of tenure, to ‘fun- 
damental purposes of the university’ or to ‘clear 
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responsibility to the people of Ohio,’ including 
decisions by the board itself on these matters, 
which are not proper topies for discussion 
within the faculty, between faculty and the 
board and by the public, it can not assert that 
freedom of speech prevails at the Ohio State 
University.” 

Finally, the report asserts that acceptance of 
the views of academic freedom, tenure and of 
the reinstatement of Dr. Miller as contained in 
the recent faculty statement “is necessary if the 
university is to regain in any reasonable time 
the esteem of intelligent opinion throughout the 
country.” 

The complete report of the committee will be 
published in the next issue of the Bulletin of 
the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. The investigating committee consisted 
of Professors Arthur B. Coble, University of 
Illinois, chairman; A. O. Craven, University of 
Chieago; J. W. Martin, University of Kentucky, 
and A. J. Todd, Northwestern University. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Mr. CHarLes B. Boyer, superintendent of 
schools of Atlantie City, N. J., for the past 
twenty-seven years, retired on August 1, after 
completing forty-one years in the service of the 
Atlantie City schools. The school board of At- 
lantie City, in accepting Mr. Boyer’s resigna- 
tion, adopted resolutions of appreciation and 
appointed him superintendent 


respect, and 


emeritus. 


Dr. J. FREEMAN Guy has been appointed first 
associate superintendent of schools of Pitts- 
burgh, in the immediate capacity of representa- 
tive of the superintendent of schools. 


Dr. Cart G. WaALLENIUS has been elected 
president emeritus of Wesley Academy and 
Theological Seminary, Chieago. 


THE Columbia Record reports that Bernard 
M. Baruch, New York financier and a native of 
South Carolina, has been suggested to succeed 
the late Dr. D. M. Douglas as president of the 
state university. 


Mr. Harry V. MEIssner, non-partisan mem- 
ber of the school board of Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, was elected president of the board on July 


Elizabeth M. 
Mr. W. F. Bueech, a Socialist, was 
elected to fill a vacaney on the board. 


7. Mr. Meissner succeeds Mrs. 
Meehan. 


For the first time since the Alvan T. Simonds 
annual economic contests were established in 
1921, both the prizes of $1,000 and $500 for 
1930 have been awarded outside of the United 
Mr. C. E. R. Sherrington, who won 
the first prize of $1,000, was for a time in- 
Cornell 
He is now lecturer in transport at the London 
School of Economies and Political 
Mr. Frederick Geidt, who won the second prize 
of $500, is connected with Morton Brothers, 
stock and share brokers, 97 Gresham Street, 
London. 


States. 


structor in economies at University. 


Science. 


The subject of the 1930 contest was 
“Government Interference with the Free Play 
of Economie Forces.” 

THE degree of doctor of philosophy of the 
Charles University of Prague has been con- 
ferred on Madilene Veyerka, supervisor of the 
kindergarten and primary grades of the Los 
Angeles publie schools. 


PRIME MINISTER PANDELI EvANGELI, of AI- 
bania, has bestowed the Order of Scanderbeg 
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on Mr. C. Telford Erickson, founder of the Al- 
banian-American Institute at Kavaja, Albania, 
the first college to be established in that coun- 
try. Dr. Erickson is field representative of the 
foundation and is the first American to be made 
a member of the order. 

Four new professors have been appointed in 
the Cornell Medical College, New York City. 
They are Dr. Eugene L. Opie, now of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, as professor of pathol- 
ogy; Dr. Herbert S. Gasser, now of the Medical 
School of Washington University, as professor 
of physiology; Dr. George S. Amsden, now of 
the New York Post-graduate Medical School, as 
professor of psychiatry, and Dr. James M. 
Neill, now of the school of medicine of Vander- 
bilt University, as professor of bacteriology 
and immunology. It is understood that these 
not take up active teaching 


professors will 


until the completion a year hence of the new 


center of the New York Hospital and Cornell 
Medical 


College. 

Dr. J. J. JANNEY, of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, will be in charge of a model health depart- 
ment established by the Rockefeller Foundation 
and the Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and 
Public Health in Anne Arundel County, Mary- 
land, to work out problems of preventive medi- 
cine, 

GreTTA M. Situ, librarian of the fine arts 
department of the Carnegie Institute in Pitts- 
burgh, has been awarded a fellowship for the 
study of display methods in commercial and 
industrial expositions and museums in America 
and Europe, with a view to determining how 
they are applicable to libraries. Her work will 
be done under the direction of Dr. E. 8S. Robin- 
son, head of the department of psychology at 
Yale University. 

Miss MARGARET BREWER has been appointed 
dean of women at Washington College, Chester- 
town, Maryland. 


Mr. ALLAN D. Marinps has been appointed 
professor of fine art and director of the King 
Edward VII School of Art at the University of 
Durham, England. He has since 1909 been on 
the staff of the Glasgow School of Art. 


Mr. W.S. Anaus, at present deputy academic 
registrar of the University of London and war- 
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den of the Connaught Hall of Residence, has 
been appointed registrar of Armstrong College, 
Durham. 

Warp H. Bipp.e, of Indiana University, has 
been elected president of the National Associa- 
tion of College Bookstores. William E. Pearce, 
of Rochester University, was chosen first vice- 
president. 

Dr. GeorGeE E. Vincent, formerly president 
of the Rockefeller Foundation and honorary 
president of the Chautauqua Institution, gave 
the dedicatory address at the opening of the 
Smith Memorial Library, erected through a be- 
quest of $60,000 in the will of Mrs. A. M. Smith 
Wilkes, of Washington and Chautauqua. 


Dr. CHARLES E. SPEARMAN, professor of 
psychology in the University of London, arrived 
recently in this country to lecture at the Ohio 
State University. Following his present visit 
he will return to England to stay until Septem- 
ber when he will give a lecture course at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

AsHLEY Dukes, author and dramatist, of 
London, has accepted an invitation to teach in 
the University of California summer session 01 
1932, from June 20 to July 30. 

Dr. JOHN FRANKLIN CROWELL, at one time 
president of Trinity College, now Duke Univer- 
sity, died on August 6, at the age of seventy- 
three years. 

Dr. Water Piatt Cooke, formerly chan- 
cellor of the University of Buffalo, a trustee ot 
Cornell University, died on August 3, at the age 
of sixty-two years. 

Dr. THomas F. Hamstin, for thirty-six years 
professor of Greek at Bucknell University, died 
on August 7, at the age of seventy-six years. 

Mr. M. P. Strong, formerly state superinten- 
dent of publie instruction for California, died 
on July 8. 

Mr. G. Liuoyp PALMER, superintendent of 
Frederick County schools, Maryland, for eigh- 
teen years, died on August 7, at the age of 
sixty-two years. 

Sreciric bequests of more than $175,000 
were made in the will of Dr. Richard Alex- 
ander Fullerton Penrose, Jr. The residue of 
his estate, which may amount to $1,000,000, is 
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bequeathed to the American Philosophical So- 
ciety and the Geological Society of America. 
The bequests are made in the form of endow- 
ment funds and only the income is to be used 
by the societies. The University of Chicago re- 
ceives $50,000 to be used for the benefit of The 
Journal of Geology, of which Dr. Penrose was 
The Eco- 


nomie Geology Publishing Company is given 


one of the editors for many years. 


$25,000 to be used for the benefit of its journal. 


THE will of Worcester R. Warner, formerly 
president of the Warner and Swasey Company, 
gives $100,000 to the Western Reserve Univer- 
sity and $50,000 to the Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege at Beirut. 


THe General Education Board has given 
$300,000 to Grinnell College. The sum will be 
added to the present endowment fund. 


THE Lenox Library Association, Massachu- 
setts, has received the sum of $40,000 through 
the will of Mrs. Hannah M. Lydig. 


THE Pennsylvania State College reports the 
largest summer session enrolment in its history 
during the term just closed. The gross regis- 
tration was 3,924, of which approximately 16 
At the 
commencement exercises on August 6 a class of 


per cent. was in the graduate school. 


183 was graduated including 120 baccalaureate, 
61 master’s and 2 doctor’s degrees. 


THE Barreiros Agricultural School at Per- 
nambueo, one of the largest in northern Brazil, 
has been closed by the state government in 
order to reduce expenses. 


THE Journal of Western Education states 
that foreign educational institutions in China 
have been given until the end of August to 
register with the National Government and to 
comply with the regulations drawn up last year. 
Despite protests from some missionary organi- 
zations, the government adheres firmly to its 
original contention that the regulations must be 
observed, and it is believed that the date now 
set will be made final, as the time limit already 
has been delayed from the end of 1930. Mis- 
sionary institutions which register pledge them- 
selves not to make religious instruction com- 
pulsory. The regulations do not object to 
voluntary courses in Christianity or any other 
religion. They provide that Chinese educators 
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must be the heads of registered schools, al- 
though foreign educators may occupy impor- 
tant positions. 


A Lonpon dispatch to the New York Sun 
announces the appointment of Mr. Charles 
Holden as the architect for the rebuilding of 
The task of econ- 
structing the new buildings on the Blooms- 
bury site to the north of the British Museum is 
expected to extend over thirty years. The cost 
is estimated at from £2,000,000 to £3,000,000. 
The first buildings to be erected will include the 


the University of London. 


administrative offices, the university hall and 
library, premises for the Officers’ Training 
Corps, and buildings for the Institute of His- 
torical Research and the Courtauld Institute of 
Art. 


THE corner-stone for the new students’ home 
in Sofia, Bulgaria, was laid recently. It will 
form a unit in the cultural quarter of the city 
near the university, the museums, the National 
Assembly, the Cathedral and the Holy Synod. 
The first collection for this purpose, according 
to The Christian Science Monitor, was made 
before the Balkan wars. By the time the 
world war had been concluded the collection 
had lost 29-30ths of its value, dwindling to 
only $2,000. The campaign was started over 
again, this time among a people no longer able 
to give liberally. But thanks to contributions 
from students in Europe and America, the 
erection of the building is now assured. The 
home will provide living quarters for 500 stu- 
dents and dining facilities for 2,000. It will 
also contain lecture halls, a library and a study 
room. There are nearly 4,000 students in the 
Sofia State University, of which somewhat more 
than a fourth are women. A third of them 
are from the villages and most of the rest from 
Two thirds of them are very 
poor, living on no more than $10 a month for 


small towns. 


board and room. 


Tue French Association for the Development 
of Technical Education, under the patronage of 
the Under-Secretary of State for Technical 
Edueation, the Municipal Council of Paris, ete., 
is organizing in Paris, from September 24 to 
27, in connection with the Colonial Exhibition, 
an International Congress on Technical Educa- 
tion. The following subjects among others will 
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be dealt with: (1) Vocational guidance. (2) 
Cooperation between government departments 
and industrial associations of employers and 
the organization of vocational 
Reeruitment and training of 
including that of 
workshop instructors. (4) Reeruitment and vo- 
cational training of salesmen. (5) The place 
of general education in the technical training 
(6) The use of the cinemato- 


employees in 
education. (3) 
schools, 


teachers in trade 


of the engineer. 
graph in vocational guidance; its use in voca- 
tional training, whether in the workshop or the 


school. Persons desiring further information 
with regard to the eongress should address 
themselves to the Secretary of the Organizing 
Committee, Avenue Alexandre III, Grand 
Palais (Poste Céte Champs-Elysées), Paris, 
VIlle. 


THe University of Denver School of Com- 
merece has completed the first year of a survey 
of infant mortality in Denver. Registration of 
all infant deaths for another year will complete 
the survey and following this definite conelu- 
sions and recommendations will be announced. 
Professor A. D. H. Kaplan is in charge of the 
work and is assisted by the city government and 
various publie and private agencies. 

AccoRDING to the survey made by the School 
of Edueation of the University of Maine in 
conjunction with the Maine Development Com- 
mission, as reported in the daily press, evi- 
dence has not been found to support the de- 
velopment of additional institutions for women, 
nor for the development of additional profes- 
Abundant 
evidence is available to demonstrate the need 
for the improvement of existing enterprises and 
for the enlargement of facilities already estab- 
lished. With the provision of considerable in- 
erease in support, the report states that the 
four institutions, Maine, Bates, Bowdoin and 
Colby, which are now functioning, can care for 
any number of students which may reasonably 
be expected to desire higher education, and their 
progress may be studied, modified and im- 
proved to provide ample and adequate higher 
educational facilities for the state during the 
In a digest of the survey, a 


sional schools at the present time. 


next few years. 


paragraph on the need for higher education in 
Maine, it is stated that a study of student 
migration in the United States by President 
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Zook for one year, 1922-23, indicated that while 
Maine produces as many students in proportion 
to her population as the average state, yet 40 
per cent. of them seek their higher education 
in other states. The survey also showed that 
enough residents of other states attended Maine 
colleges to reduce the net loss to 19.9 per cent. 
for 1922-23. 


THE Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has adopted a plan according to which before 
accepting appointment to the faculty, pro- 
fessors must agree to pay over to the institute 
fifty per cent. of fees received for services ren- 
dered during the term to parties other than the 
institute, such payments to constitute a pro- 
fessors’ fund to be employed for providing 
further salary increases, leaves of absence, etc. 


APPROXIMATELY $275,000 of group life insur- 
ance has been provided for the employees and 
members of the faculty at DePauw University 
through a contract with the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. The cost of the insurance will 
be shared by the university and those protected 
by it. 

A GENERAL system of retirement allowances 
has been established at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, so that each member of the faculty, on 
retirement at the age of seventy years, will 
receive an annuity for life. The pension sys- 
tem provides retirement allowances for teachers 
of the ranks of professor and associate pro- 
fessor, under which a minimum annuity of 
$3,000 will be available for those who come 
within the scope of pension expectations from 
the Carnegie Foundation. For all other pro- 
fessors and associate professors the plan pro- 
vides a retirement allowance at the age of sev- 
enty equal to half of salary up to a maximum 
of $4,000. The plan also provides for certain 
exceptional eases of high-salaried teachers 
whose present age is such that the regular pro- 
visions are inadequate. Since 1927, it is re- 
ported, there has been in effect a contributing 
pension plan for the school of hygiene and 
public health and a similar plan in the institute 
of law since 1929. 


Tue dedication of the Children’s Hospital 
Pediatrie Research Foundation in Cincinnati, 
on May 20, is reported in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. The foundation, 
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which is housed in the Research and Clinic 
Building of the Children’s Hospital, was estab- 
lished in January, 1928. The cost of that 
building with equipment is $800,000 and it has 
an endowment of $3,000,000. Mr. William 
Cooper Procter donated the entire amount. 
The structure contains laboratories for 
chemistry, bacteriology and metabolism, animal 


new 


quarters, set of shops, medical illustration and 
photography unit, library, auditorium, store 
rooms and offices. It also houses the main 
pharmacy of the hospital, recreation facilities 
and a complete out-patient department, which 
units are not directly connected with research. 
The out-patient department is so arranged that 
from the time a patient enters until he leaves, 
he has no contact with any other patient. He 
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waits in a cubicle, is weighed and measured in 
another set of cubicles, and passes on to indi- 
vidual examining rooms. There is also an 
isolation unit for children suspected of having 
contagious disease. The Children’s Hospital is 
linked to the University of Cincinnati College 
of Medicine in care of patients, teaching and 
research. There is an affiliation whereby the 
professor of pediatrics in the college of medi- 
cine is the medical director, chief of staff and 
director in the Children’s Hospital; this posi- 
tion is held by Dr. A. Graeme Mitchell. The 
staffs of the two institutions are largely the 
same. Dr. Leonard G. Parsons, professor of 
pediatrics, University of Birmingham, England, 
spoke at the dedication, among others, on 
“Pediatries: a Backward and Forward Glance.” 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SCHOLARSHIPS OF THE CULVER 
MILITARY ACADEMY 

Scientiric methods of selection are being 
employed by a committee of educators in the 
bestowal of twelve newly created scholarships 
in Culver Military Academy, probably to a 
greater degree than has ever before been ap- 
plied in the making of scholarship awards. By 
such methods the academy expects to discover 
twelve superior youths, each of exceptional 
promise not alone in scholarship but also in 
civic mindedness and public service. 

The suecessful candidates must achieve, in 
competitive tests devised by leading educators 
and psychologists, above-average ratings in 
mental ability, emotional control, life purpose 
and faeulty for social adjustment. Possession 
of these qualities will entitle them in effect, to 
a rating of extraordinarily high “citizenship 
expectancy.” 

With a valuation of $6,000 each the scholar- 
ships rank among the most generous offered 
in the United States. They cover all school 
expenses for three years, at the end of which 
the holders will have earned their diplomas. 
The scholarships were established by the trus- 
tees of the academy in the name of the wife of 
the founder, Emily Jane Culver, who was his 
steadfast support in the academy’s early strug- 
They will be awarded by states to the 
winners of state-wide competitions; four each 


year for three years, beginning with the open- 
ing of school next September. 

Although the donors are not expecting to 
find child prodigies such as Mr. Edison sought 
by his competitive questionnaire, they do want 
the Culver awards to go to boys of outstanding 
qualities who are making the maximum use of 
talents and other 

the scholarships 


their opportunities. In 


words, are intended as a 
stimulus to the boys of greatest capacity for 
useful citizenship; for youths such as President 
Hoover had in mind when he referred (in dis- 
cussing the White House conference on child 
health and protection) to the “specially gifted 
children who have ‘gifts’ that must be nur- 
turet:.<." 

Culver, with a curriculum in which the em- 
phasis is on guidance of the individual and 
flexibility of courses that permits ready adapta- 
tion to the particular needs of each, and with 
its program of military and physical training 
for the cultivation of leadership and physical 
stamina, is in a position to nurture the “gifts” 
to which the president alluded and the scholar- 
ship offer is one way of searching for the boys 
who have them. The academy contemplates 
giving the boys of greatest capacity the op- 
portunity to exercise those capacities to the 
limit. 

The testing which the scholarship committee 
is eondueting represents progress toward the 
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goal foreseen by Dr. Lewis M. Terman, of Stan- 
ford University, one of the chief authorities in 
the science of mental measurements, when he 
said: 

Neither science nor common sense has yet solved 
the riddle of genius but psychology has made a 
Sometime budding geniuses will be 
tended and looked after as the 


beginning. 
discovered early, 
most prized asset of the nation. Even now the 
search need not be a blind one. It is possible to 
identify with considerable certainty the youth who 


is endowed with talent. 


Tests developed by Dr. Terman and his as- 
sociates and by Dr. Arthur B. Otis, another 
noted authority, were adopted for use in the 
Culver competitions which have been described 
as the “most interesting scientifically yet ap- 
plied to scholarship competitions,” by Dr. M. 
V. O’Shea, of Wisconsin, 


psychologist and editor of the Nation’s Schools. 


the University of 


Having offered tempting prizes to “gifted” 
boys, the donors were confronted by the prob- 
lems of definition and measurement. It was 
realized that the terms honored by long usage— 
“brightest boys,’ “most promising,” “most in- 
telligent,” or “best scholars,” were all too vague 
and meaningless for the purpose. Some de- 
pendable yardstick of science had to be ap- 
plied. 
revealed that there were 


not established tests or other systems of mea- 


sut investigation 


surement comprehensive enough to fit the un- 
pattern that had been 
in the problem was 


usual and exacting 


agreed Interest 


aroused among edueators and the aid of a small 


upon. 


group, representing the universities and publie 
schools of the states to which the first four 
scholarships were allotted, was enlisted. A 
committee was formed to draft the plans and 
write the specifications on qualification. 
Places on this committee were accepted by 
such distinguished educators as Dr. Henry W. 
Holmes, of the Graduate School of Edueation 
of Harvard University; Dr. George F. Arps, 
psychologist and dean of the College of Eduea- 
tion of Ohio State University; Dr. Clarence §S. 
Yoakum, vice-president of the University of 
Michigan and a specialist in educational re- 
search; Dr. James B. Edmonson, president of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools and dean of the School of 
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Edueation of the University of Michigan; Dr. 
Walter S. Monroe, dean of the College of Edu- 
cation of University of Illinois; Dr. Charles 
Seott Berry, psychologist of Ohio State Univer- 
sity and an authority on special education; Dr. 
Bancroft Beatley, professor of education of 
Harvard University; Professor Arthur W. Cle- 
venger, of the University of Illinois, secretary 
of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, and Dr. Jesse B. Davis, 
professor of education in Boston University. 

The experience and view-point of public- 
school administrators are represented in the 
committee by Dr. M. R. Keyworth, of Ham- 
tramek, Mich.; Dr. Frank A. Jensen, of Rock- 
ford, Ill.; Irving O. Palmer, of Newton, Mass. ; 
and Dr. Robinson G. Jones, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The general requirements adopted are that 
applicants must be recommended by the prin- 
cipals of their schools as outstanding students 
worthy of the committee’s consideration; that 
their parents be unable to pay their tuition in 
Culver; that they be between 14 and 16 years 
of age, and graduates of the ninth grade. 

Further, eligibles must be in the upper third 
of their class; must stand well with their asso- 
ciates and be disposed to group cooperation; 
be participants in general school activities; 
have emotional stability, good health and phy- 
sique, be ambitious and have a settled purpose 
in life. 

With these qualities required for a start and 
the tests applied in the course of the prelim- 
inary and final competitions, it may be said 
without dispute that the survivors are made of 
stern and durable stuff, with scientifically tested 
sapacities for achievement far above the av- 
erage. 

One of the particularly interesting features 
of the scholarship enterprise is the possibilities 
it allows for “testing the tests.” As members of 
the Culver corps of cadets all the winners will 
live to an exceptional degree in what educators 
eall a “controlled situation,” because of their 
being under constant supervision and military 
regulation. This provides an ideal condition 
for studying the twelve survivors of the exam- 
inations and observing to what degree the tests 
applied in measuring their aptitudes and abil- 
ities are valid and dependable by their progress 
and conduct. 

The 1931 scholarships were allotted to the 
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states of Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan and 
Ohio. Over 900 boys applied for considera- 
tion. In each state ten candidates were selected 
for final examination and the winners, one from 
each group of finalists, are to be selected early 
in June by committees in which the sciences 
of edueation, psychology and medicine will be 
represented. 
Earue Hircr 
CULVER, INDIANA 


OUR CHRYSALIS CLUB 

We are a commercial school, striving to give 
as much cultural work as we ean to our pupils 
while throwing the emphasis on their commer- 
cial studies. As there are three other high 
schools in the eity specially training for college, 
we enrol a very small percentage of pupils with 
a cultural or social background. 
per cent. scholastically are frequently timid 
Very few of this 


Our upper 10 


pupils socially undeveloped. 
upper 10 per cent. were ever elected to school 
offices—these offices going to their more aggres- 
sive, less mentally well-equipped comrades. 
Hoping to remedy this state of affairs and 
wishing to awaken any dormant social abilities 
these pupils might have, with the consent of the 
principal, I, five years ago, organized our 
Chrysalis Club, and drafted into the club the 
upper 10 per cent. of the first-year pupils at 
the end of the first semester. I drafted them 
into the club; otherwise I should have defeated 
my purpose, as the very ones I wanted would 
have been too timid or socially backward to 
join, if I had made joining optional. 

“Chrysalis” seemed to be a good name for a 
club such as I wanted, for these first-year 
pupils are in a chrysalis stage of development. 
The members are always quite pleased with 
their name after they grasp its meaning and 
what they are expected to do for themselves. 
The motto of the club is—See big, think 
straight, act square; the purpose—to make the 
mentally orightest pupils in the school the most 
attractive, the most popular and the most use- 
ful. 

At our first meeting each one tells who he or 
she is, what junior high he came from and any 
outstanding things he did there. We do not 
elect officers until we have had time to get 
acquainted. At each meeting I give them some- 
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thing specifically to do for themselves and for 
their classes, to carry out their motto and their 
purpose. We talk about how to become attrae- 
tive, how to make the most of our personal 
appearance, bringing out our strong points and 
minimizing our defects. One of the require- 
ments is to dress up for each meeting so that 
we ean all look our best, being sure that we join 
the bath-tub brigade. We practice standing 
and walking correctly; making our voices pleas- 
ing and cultured, our eyes shining with interest 
in our fellow man. 
on something to be done to beautify the class- 


At each meeting we decide 


rooms, some way members ean help their class- 
mates, and make their mental ability count for 
something in the groups with which they are 
thrown; suggest ways of making the advisory 
period in the morning more interesting and 
profitable. After the first two meetings and 
after the officers have been elected, different 
groups take over the program for the meetings, 
the program to illustrate some one idea of the 
motto or the purpose of the club. One of the 
most important things the club does is to em- 
phasize the value of making acquaintances and 
friends. I always set the members the task—it 
is a task for some of them—of getting ac- 
quainted with as many of the teachers as pos- 
We have over fifty. It takes several 
meetings and much encouraging persuasion to 


sible. 


get some of the members to go up to teachers 
who do not teach them and introduce them- 
selves. The teachers, of course, are all primed 
ahead of time to meet them more than half way. 

We always wind up the year with a party, 
managed entirely by the members, to which 
they have invited the entire faculty. Those in 
charge of the invitations are usually members 
of the art class and the invitations they send 
out are beautifully decorated and printed. At 
our annual spring festival, a festival for all 
the activities of the school, the officers of the 
Chrysalis Club present flowers to the distin- 
guished guests of the occasion. 

If in their second and third years in school 
the Chrysalis Club members could be drafted 
into a publie speaking club much more could 
be done for them, but I have to leave them to 
their own initiative after the first year. Most 
of the boys do go in for public speaking, but 
there is no such elub for the girls during the 
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school session, and I do not feel justified in 
drafting pupils for an after-school session, 
however much I may believe in public speaking 
as a developer of personality and usefulness. 
What results have I obtained in five years? 
More and more are these pupils being elected to 
the school offices of proctors, bank directors, 
ete. Some of the most worth-while but timid 
pupils have learned to inhibit, to a certain ex- 
tent, their timidity and.to get recognition from 
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their classmates. Some of the aggressive, con- 
ceited ones have learned that aggressive conceit 
is not “comme il faut.” All the upper 10 per 
cent. know each other, and I have a group in 
each year’s class that I can count on to cooper- 
ate intelligently in setting and maintaining the 
standards for the school. Discipline takes care, 
for the most part, of itself. 
LILLIAN PIERCE 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


QUOTATIONS 


SEVEN HUNDRED MILES OF 
BOOKSHELVES 

Facts from the new 1929 library census of 
national public, society and school libraries, 
recently analyzed by the United States Office 
of Education, are impressive. It shows that 
libraries have lengthened their shelves seven 
hundred miles since 1923. This has been done 
to accommodate the 33,500,000 books which 
have been added since 1923 to libraries having 
3,000 books or more. There are now approxi- 
mately 162,000,000 books in American libraries 

publie, society and school—which is, we are 
told, equivalent to about 40 libraries the size 
of the Library of Congress. Interpreted from 
another angle, this total means that the average 
number of books per person in Amériecan li- 
braries is now one and one third. The nation- 
wide average of 29 library books to every 25 
persons revealed by the 1923 book census has 
risen to 33 books to every 25 persons. 

Radio notwithstanding, the use of libraries 
seems to inerease along with the inerease in 
the number of books. Libraries of 3,000 books 
or more have 6,000,000 more borrowers’ cards 
in use than they had in 1923. Also, 130,000,000 
more books were circulated in 1929 than in 1923. 
“Americans,” say the libraries, “are reading 
more books.” 

Californians use their libraries more exten- 
sively than do the citizens of any other state, 
boasting an average of 6.2 books circulated 
per capita by libraries of 1,000 volumes or 


more. The average for New York is 4.1, al- 


though this state leads in the number of li- 
braries with 3,000 volumes or more. 

Citizens of the District of Columbia have 
aceess to the largest number of books, the 


average here being 17.54 library books to each 
person. The next best book-shelved state is 
New Hampshire.—The Publishers Weekly. 


SOME PRACTICES IN TEACHER 
SELECTION 


THE experiences of the year in the appoint- 
ment of teachers lead to the conelusion that 
the economic pressure which is upon the coun- 
try is asserting itself in some phases of the 
school-administrative service. While the ten- 
dency toward retrenchment has been manifested 
in a general way, there has also been a more 
discriminating attitude on the part of the school 
authorities in the selection of teachers. 

Home talent has been favored more than ever 
before. The rules against the married women 
teachers have been tightened to a considerable 
degree. The community spirit has leaned 
toward provincialism. Nepotism has asserted 
itself with greater frequency. The law of self- 
preservation has asserted itself with exceptional 
vigor. The rule which places the selection of 
the teaching personnel in the hands of the 
superintendent has come into conflict with the 
board member who proposes his own candidate. 

“The four most particularly objectionable 
practices in respect to the selection of teach- 
ers,” says Professor J. B. Shouse, of Marshall 
College, “are the following: nepotism, patron- 
age, partisanship, provincialism.” He then ex- 
plains that: “While nepotism, strictly speaking, 
refers to the employment of relatives, it can be 
made to include the employment of close per- 
sonal friends. Patronage takes up the case 
where nepotism leaves off (wherever that is), 
and refers to the exercise of employing au- 
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thority for the discharge of obligations or 
the building up of an obligated clientele. 
Partisanship is likely to be operative in patron- 
age, but may operate independently; it simply 
means favoritism founded upon common mem- 
bership in a group or party; it is the place 
where political connection determines the fitness 
of candidates. Provincialism marks the prefer- 
ring of loeal candidates for teaching positions; 
in more extreme form it may go so far as to 
include refusal to employ other than local 
candidates.” 

The question which arises here is whether the 
evil complained of exists in the degree that some 
educators would have us believe. The board- 
of-education member who is conscious of the 
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duties of his office does not countenance the 
irrelevant, the unwise, the harmful in the seleec- 
tion of teacher talent. He knows that such 
selection does not lie within his province, and 
rather feels relieved in the thought that the 
burden rests upon other shoulders. 

It is our firm conviction, that while the prac- 
tices complained of must be condemned, they 
are highly exceptional and do not stand as a 
charge against the modern board of education. 
It may be well to point out the lapses and 
shorteomings into which the appointing authori- 
ties may fall, and in a few cases have fallen, 
but it is also well to distinguish between the 
eeneral and the oecasional.—The School Board 
Journal. 


REPORTS 


NATION-WIDE SURVEYS IN READING, 
ENGLISH USAGE AND VOCABULARY 


THE Psychological Corporation in October, 
1930, launched a five-year study, nation-wide 
in scope, to provide essential data for the im- 
provement of instruction in English usage, 
reading and vocabulary, and for more effective 
allocation of subject-matter within curricula. 
The study is undertaken in cooperation with 
the English Council, and is directed by Dr. L. 
J. O'Rourke. 
confined to a study of English usage, approxi- 
mately 825,000 pupils throughout the United 
States and its territories having participated in 


To date, the program has been 


survey and achievement tests of English usage 
during the past school year. The program has 
been eondueted in forty-eight states, Hawaii, 
Porto Rieo, and the Philippine Islands. 

Estimate blanks received by the Psychologi- 
eal Corporation from schools throughout the 
country indicate that approximately a million 
pupils will participate (in 1931-32) in the Oc- 
tober-November nation-wide surveys in read- 
ing, English usage and vocabulary. The sur- 
vey will be conducted with the grades grouped 
in two sections, the first including grades three 
to six, the second, grades seven to thirteen. 


THE EnGuisH Usace Survey 


Some of the aims of the English usage sur- 
vey are (1) to bring a closer agreement as to 


which phases of English usage are essential and 
which may well be eliminated from the ele- 
mentary and secondary school curricula; (2) to 
determine the level at which each specifie phase 
of usage should be given major emphasis, and 
the points at which and the extent to which the 
teaching of that phase should be reinforced by 
review; (3) to evolve a general English usage 
curriculum which may serve as a guide for the 
schools of this country, even though they do not 


adhere strictly to it. 


THE READING SURVEY 

The purpose of the reading survey is to 
determine, through controlled research pro- 
grams, (1) the degree of interpretation which 
is achieved at different age and grade levels; 
(2) the different types of interpretation attain- 
able at these levels; (3) the appropriate in- 
structional responsibilities at various grade 
levels. 

The reading survey will also be divided into 
two parts on the basis of school grades, the first 
part ineluding grades three to six, the second, 
grades seven to thirteen. Attention will also be 
given to reading courses such as those conducted 
for freshmen by the University of Chicago. 
The purpose in studying such courses will be 
to determine the extent to which mastery of 
different types of interpretation is related to 
mastery of subject-matter in various courses, as 
well as the extent to which progress in the mas- 
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tery of types of interpretations is indicative 
of improvement in various courses. 

The data secured by means of the survey con- 
dueted during October and November will in- 
dicate the extent to which certain types of 
interpretation differ from each other, and the 
extent to which these types are related or inter- 
dependent. Such data will also be a valuable 
guide in determining at what grade or age level 
different types of interpretation ean most prof- 
itably be introduced, and at what level given 
major emphasis. 

THE VOCABULARY SURVEY 

The objectives of the vocabulary survey are 
closely allied with those of the reading study, 
and the results of this survey will supplement 
those of the reading study. In the vocabulary 
survey one test will cover grades three to thir- 
teen. 

RESULTS 

National norms are being completed and will 
be sent to all schools that cooperated in the 
English usage study last year, in order that 
they may compare the achievement of their 
pupils with national standards. The analysis 
of records which have so far been tabulated 
shows that the items involving problems of sen- 
tence structure presented the greatest difficulty 
to pupils of grades seven to thirteen. In order 
of difficulty, the remaining classes of items 
ranked as follows: adjective, adverb, preposi- 
tion, conjunction, verb, capitalization, punctua- 
tion. Items dealing with the case of pronouns 
were found to be least difficult. These differ- 
ences in difficulty held practically constant for 
grades seven to thirteen in both the October 
and April surveys. Items involving the correct 
use of pronouns, aside from case, and other 
miscellaneous items are not included in making 
this comparison, beeause of the limited number 
of such items and the diversity of their content. 
The final report will show, for each grade from 
three to thirteen, the degree to which pupils 
have mastered each phase of usage included in 
the test. 

The relative progress in the mastery of 
phases of English usage which is made by 
pupils during the seventh to the twelfth grade 
is indicated to some extent by the degree of 
overlap shown in the following figures. On the 
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entire tests twenty per cent. of the seventh 
grade pupils made better scores than ten per 
cent. of the twelfth grade; ten per cent. of the 
seventh grade made better scores than twenty 
per cent. of the twelfth grade. Twenty per 
cent. of the eighth grade made better scores 
than twenty-eight per cent. of the twelfth 
grade; ten per cent. of the eighth grade made 
better scores than forty-two per cent. of the 
twelfth grade. 

Unquestionably, the low degree of mastery 
of English usage found to exist generally 
throughout grades three to thirteen shows the 
need for more exact determination of essentials 
and greater concentration on these essentials. 

The extent to which pupils’ responses to 
items are affected by the form in which items 
are presented is indicated by the following 
items: 

“T didn’t expect it to be he when I answered 
the telephone,” was correctly changed by 71 
per cent. in the seventh grade, 71 per cent. in 
the eighth, 75 per cent. in the ninth, 76 per 
cent. in the tenth, 73 per cent. in the eleventh, 
and 72 per cent. in the twelfth. 

When an item involving the same phase of 
usage was presented in April in the correct 
form—“T did not expect the man with the mask 
to be him”’—it was answered correctly by only 
53 per cent. in the seventh grade, 50 per cent. 
in the eighth grade, 51 per cent. in the ninth, 
48 per cent. in the tenth, 49 per cent. in the 
eleventh, and 53 per cent. in the twelfth grade. 
When these percentages are corrected for 
chance, the results even more strikingly show 
the low degree of mastery. 

This is but one example to show that, even 
with large numbers of cases, the mere giving 
of items and totaling of results may result in 
data that give an extremely misleading idea of 
the degree to which phases of usage have been 
mastered and thus misdirect our efforts with 
regard to revising curricula and_ teaching 
methods. The problem, then, involves setting 
up controlled projects not merely to secure com- 
parable data but to make possible statistical 
analysis that will insure valid and reliable con- 
clusions. 

All schools are invited to take part in the 
study. For the English usage survey a fifty- 
item test is provided for use in grades three to 
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six, and a 75-item test for use in grades seven 
to thirteen, inclusive. Each of these tests is 
printed on a single sheet of paper and requires 
but 40 minutes of testing time. 

Convenient tabulation and remedial sheets 
have been developed by Dr. O’Rourke for use 
with the tests, and these sheets will be furnished 
to all schools taking part in the program. 
Teachers will not be expected to compile data 
unless they wish it for their own use, since a 
number of schools sufficient to determine na- 
tional norms will prepare records for the 
achievement tests. Teachers who do prepare 
these blanks, however, are requested to send 
copies of their data to The Psychological Cor- 
poration. 

The excellent reports submitted by superin- 
tendents, English teachers and directors of re- 
search who cooperate in the study indicate that 
the schools recognize the importance of the 
study and are doing everything possible to 
make the program of the greatest possible 
value. 

Owing to limited grants, the corporation is 
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conducting the surveys on a partially self- 
financing basis and consequently there will be a 
nominal charge for the tests to cover research 
programs and trials incidental to development 
of materials, analysis of data, writing reports, 
and printing and mailing of several thousand 
free samples of tests, and teachers’ materials. 
Answers to thousands of specifie inquiries in 
regard to objectives, methods and analysis are 
among the items that grants are not sufficient 
to cover. 

For samples of the tests and further in- 
formation in regard to participating in the Oe- 
tober-November 
address The Director of English Program, The 
Psychological Corporation, Washington Office, 
3506 Patterson Street, N. W., Washington, D. 
C. Samples will be sent gratis to school of- 


Achievement Test Program 


ficials who forward their school address. In 
accordance with the request of school officials, 
tests will not be sent to any one at a private 
address. 
Pau, §. ACHILLEs, 
Secretary. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


CONVENTION OF AMERICAN IN- 
STRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 

THE twenty-seventh biennial convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf met in the 
school of the Province of Manitoba, near Win- 
nipeg, from Monday to Friday, June 22 to 26, 
under the presidency of Dr. E. A. Gruver, of 
the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf. Charac- 
teristic of changing conditions in the education 
of the deaf was the almost universal presenta- 
tion of the papers read and the discussions be- 
fore the convention by two simultaneous speak- 
ers, One serving as the interpreter, one of the 
two using the “word of mouth” and the other 
the “manual signing.” At least one third of the 
230 registered in attendance would have little 
profited from the proceedings without the man- 
ual presentation, since they were not only 
teachers of the deaf, but also deaf teachers. 
But they were people considerably advanced in 
age, for the days of the deaf teacher of the 
deaf are counted. 

There is no demand any more for young deaf 
teachers of the deaf except in very, very rare 





instanees for teaching trades in a few institu- 
tions which still have a number of pupils too 
old to master the oral method which is inevita- 
bly superseding the method of systematic sign- 
ing. This ought to be made clear, especially 
for the benefit of young deaf people in our 
colleges, who are likely to conceive the idea 
that the most natural profession to which a 
college education might lead them would be to 
become a teacher of those likewise afflicted. As 
a matter of fact, that is the very profession 
from which the deaf college graduate is nowa- 
days and will be forever rigorously excluded. 
The teacher of the deaf must hear normally in 
order that she may aid the deaf children in 
learning not only to speak, but to speak nor- 
mally. 

The modern education wants to make the 
deaf an integral part of human society, not the 
kind of social outeast, or intellectual leper, that 
he used to be. And to reach this aim, the deaf 
child must learn to speak well enough to be un- 
derstood by his future employers and hearing 
associates. Since hearing people will never uni- 
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“sign,” the deaf must learn to 
The minority must 


versally learn to 
“speak” in the true sense. 
adapt itself to the majority. 
Estimating the relative importance of the 
various discussions on the program, one may 
say that about 22 per cent. of the total time of 
the convention was devoted to primary language 
instruction, about 12 per cent. to arithmetic 
teaching, and 8 per cent. to methods in more 
advanced instruction in using the English lan- 
guage. About 18 per cent. of the time was de- 
voted to all the other elementary school sub- 
jects. Industrial training of older children and 
the general problem, tremendously important, 
of finding employment for the deaf people, to 
make them self-supporting, received about 16 
per cent. of the time of the convention. The 
remaining fourth of the proceedings was given 
to a variety of subjects, such as methods of ear 
training, the use of educational tests, the prep- 
aration of deaf high-school students for col- 
lege entrance, the best utilization of the summer 
by the teachers of the deaf, ete. A discussion 
of the place and methods of religious instruc- 
tion in a school for the deaf, intended to last 
only a few minutes, aroused so much interest 
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that it lasted an hour, revealing a great di- 
versity of opinion as to the methods to be used, 
which in this case are unusually controversial. 

What organized body should establish and 
enforce standards for the certification of prop- 
erly trained teachers of the deaf is an impor- 
tant problem in the education of the deaf. It 
was apparently solved by referring a tentative 
outline of such standards to the conference of 
executives of the American schools for the deaf, 
which already has a permanent and efficiently 
working organization and is undoubtedly the 
only body that ean fix such standards because 
it consists of those whose duty it is to employ 
the teachers. 

The convention of 1933 will take place in 
the school of New Jersey under the presidency 
of Dr. T. S. MeAloney, of Colorado. 

The fact that this convention took place on 
Canadian soil made possible a sincere expres- 
sion by those in attendance of the advantage 
of international amity in this branch of edu- 
cation as in the general problems of educa- 
tion. 

Max F. MEYER 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


STANDARDS OF MEASUREMENT OF 
TEACHING ABILITY 

THERE is great need in institutions of higher 
learning of objective means of measuring the 
teaching ability of members of instructional 
staffs. 

Until measurement becomes possible, it will 
likewise be impossible to distinguish good from 
poor teachers upon any other basis than that 
of more or less ill-informed and purely sub- 
jective opinion. In this circumstance it is diffi- 
cult indeed to see how improvement in teaching 
ean actually be brought about, since it will be 
impossible to determine with any assurance 
either the best teachers or the most effective 
teaching methods. 

In this connection, the present tendency to 
employ objective tests of acquisition as a means 
of measuring or judging teaching ability is 
apparently to be deplored. It is true that they 
have the character of objectivity. Yet at most 


they measure only temporary possession of 


knowledge. This should probably be regarded 
as a false standard of measurement as applied 
to quality of instruction. Too great a dis- 
crepancy is apparent between the mere acquisi- 
tion of knowledge on the one hand and its 
retention on the other; and this discrepancy is 
apparently greater still between aeqvisition and 
use in later life. Any plan that seeks to 
measure the quality of a teacher’s work by the 
test of mere acquisition seems therefore ill- 
advised; and this is true regardless of whether 
the test is objective or subjective in character. 
Moreover it is apparently as serious an offense 
against truth and justice to evaluate methods 
of instruction as to measure teachers by this 
standard. Unfortunately, it is about the only 
one that has so far been applied to the measure- 
ment of either. 

In view of the foregoing, it is clearly neces- 
sary to find other standards or criteria, if we 
desire to measure true teaching ability. W! 
shall be their nature is not quite clear. It 1s 
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entirely possible that the standard to be used 
in any given ease will depend upon the nature 
of the instruction. Furthermore, we may find 
that not one eriterion but several should nor- 
mally be applied in judging the effectiveness of 
a given instructor’s work. 

A number of eriteria have been suggested as 
more or less satisfactory substitutes for aequisi- 
tion tests in the measurement of teaching ability. 
Several of these are stated and briefly consid- 
ered below: 


(1) The percentage of failing grades given: 
have felt that this criterion would have 
considerable significance in that it would reveal 
alike the identity of those who offer ‘‘snap’’ 
courses and those who are unreasonable in their 
demands upon students. While it may do this, it 
seems to put in the latter category certain teach- 
ers who apparently do not deserve to be branded 
as poor teachers for the reason that by giving 
failing grades, they are simply stopping incapable 
students early rather than ‘‘ prolonging the agony’’ 
for other teachers by allowing such students to 
continue in work in which they must eventually 
fail. It is therefore not to be regarded as a 
satisfactory criterion. 

(2) Correlations of grades given with mental 
test scores of students: This criterion, if used, 
must rest upon the assumption that it indicates 
the degree in which the teacher secures from his 
students achievement according to their respective 
Obviously, it is not a practicable stand- 
ard since teachers would have only to observe the 
mental test scores of their students in determining 
the marks to be given and assign grades accord- 


ingly. 


Some 


abilities. 


3) Results of ratings given to instructors by 
their respective classes: It has been demonstrated 
that there is a notably high degree of agreement 
on the part of students when they are asked to 
rate their instructors in this manner. However, 
it has not been shown that the scores are given 
in recognition of teaching ability rather than some 
other quality or qualities. Until this is done, the 
results should, it seems, be regarded with some 
degree of suspicion. 

(+) Degree of retention by the students of the 
knowledge taught, as shown by deferred, unan- 
nounced tests: This is obviously a far more valid 
measure of teaching ability than acquisition tests 
of any kind. In view of the fact that there ap- 


pears to be a high correlation between retention 
and use of knowledge, it may apparently be re- 
garded as a relatively sound criterion of teaching 
ability, provided sufficient time has been allowed 
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Its 
limitation seems to lie in the difficuity of apply- 


to elapse before the deferred tests are given. 


ing it under ordinary college conditions. 

(5) Quality of work done by students of the 
teacher under consideration when enrolled later in 
related courses: This measure of teaching ability 
appears valid if we accept the conventional belief 
that good teachers should make their students 
‘‘stronger’’ for the work that they are to do in 
related courses later. 
to differ considerably in this important respect and 
since such difference is capable of objective deter- 
mination through examination of grades received 
by students in later related courses, it may appar- 
ently be regarded as a fairly satisfactory criterion. 

(6) Percentage of an instructor’s students who 
complete satisfactorily the sequence of related 
courses of which his subject forms a part: This 
criterion rests upon the two-fold assumption that 
a good teacher should strengthen the purpose and 
determination of his students to ‘‘carry on’’ to the 
end of their undertaking, and that the effects of 
such inspiration may be expected to show in an 
increased percentage reaching the end of the re- 
lated sequence in which the instructor is working. 
The standard seems essentially sound but in com- 
mon with the one just preceding, is subject to such 
limitations as are imposed by the fact that not 


Since teachers seem actually 


every subject really belongs to or functions as a 
component part of a related sequence. 

(7) The percentage of an instructor’s students 
who return voluntarily for later elective courses in 
the same subject-matter field: This represents, as 
did the last above, a 
While perhaps somewhat less significant than that 
one, it has the advantage of being applicable to 
the work of teachers whose subjects do not happen 
to be included in related sequences. 


measure of inspiration. 


Ineluded in the program of research in higher 
education at Iowa State College within the past 
18 months have been three studies whose pur- 
pose was to determine the practicability of the 
sixth and seventh criteria above as measures 
of teaching ability when applied under ordi- 
A fair 
validity was assumed for the two standards 


nary college conditions. measure of 
referred to. 

The studies were three different 
departments, each of which teaches a sequence 
of related subjects required of large numbers 
of college students. All teachers in the respec- 
tive departments who had taught these subjects 
to any considerable number of students within 
the periods under consideration were included 


made in 








in the The first ineluded 13 


teachers, the second 9, and the third 14. 


investigations. 


It was deemed necessary 1n connection with 
each of the studies to equate the student groups 
from the standpoint of ability. This was some- 
what roughly done by means of the prediction 
scores determined for the students at the times 
of their 


of these scores was such that 


entrance as freshmen. The accuracy 
when rated on a 
tive-step scale approximately 93 per cent. re- 
ceived a rating that was shown by their later 
college achievement to have been either correct 
or not more than one step removed from the 
For the 


were 


correct rating. purposes of these 


studies, the students classified upon the 
basis of the above ratings in three groups, the 
first of which consisted of the highest 25 per 
cent., the second of the middle 50 per cent., and 
the third of the lowest 25 per cent. 

It was then determined for each teacher of 
any given subject (1) how many students of 
each grade of ability had been enrolled in his 
classes in the subject in question during the 
period embraced by the study; (2) the average 
grades of these students in later related courses; 
and (3) the percentage of each group who had 
eventually completed the sequence satisfactorily. 

Results of the studies can not be given in 
detail. Among them, however, were several 
that were wholly unexpected and quite surpris- 
ing. It was found in every case, for example, 
that teachers of any given subject to students 
of the same ability really differ widely when 
named. Thus a 


measured by the standards 


group of 45 average students, who had taken 
a given subject from a certain instructor re- 
ceived an average grade in all subsequent related 
courses of 78.9 per cent.; and 62 per cent. of 
At the 
same time, another group of 40 average students 
who took the same subject from another instruc- 


the entire group finished the sequence. 


tor received an average grade of 67.4 per cent. 
in later related courses, and only 45 per cent. 
Differ- 


ences nearly as great as these were so numerous 


of the group completed the sequence. 


throughout the three studies as to leave little 
doubt that they actually exist. 

Another disclosure no less surprising from 
the studies was that teaching skill, if these 
measures are valid, is not general in character 
but tends to be specifie with respect to par- 
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ticular subjects and particular grades of student 
ability. Hardly a person was found who was 
not notably successful in teaching at least one 
subject to students of some specific grade of 
ability. Yet no matter what might be the 
teacher’s special adaptation as to subject or 
type of students, it was found that in nearly 
every case he was notably unsuccessful either 
in teaching other subjects or in teaching the 
same subject to students of other orders of 
ability. 

Another rather startling indication was that 
the instructors, who appear by these tests to 
be doing the most effective work at any given 
point, are in many eases not the ones who have 
been generally regarded as the best teachers of 
the department. Indeed, each of the studies 
referred to seemed when finished to demand a 
more or less violent change in the ranking of 
instructors as to their relative values to the 
respective departments. 

The results seem to mean that the distinction 
commonly drawn between good and poor teach- 
ers is largely imaginary, or at least that we 
should be less concerned with making it than 
with the discovery of the subjects and types of 
students which each instructor is best adapted 
to teach. 

W. H. LAncetor 

DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 

Iowa STATE COLLEGE 
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